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The Positive Note 


REACH what you know of man’s needs and God's grace, 
of brotherhood, of righteousness, of sonship in the king- 
dom of God, and leave your questionings and doubts, 
your processes and debatings for your hours of study and the 

companionship of your books. Let your preaching be the 
strong, affirmative, positive message of your Master, who met 
the needs of His age and of all ages, with a declaration of 
the simple and eternal verities of the life of faith and sonship. 
. If you carry the processes of your study, however interest- 
ing in themselves, into your pulpits, you will fail to reach men. 
You are not to be Christian essayists; you are to help men and 
women smitten with very ancient and homely sins, pressed 
upon by very common temptations, and suffering the sorrows 
that are as old as humanity, yet as fresh as every new wrench 
that tears human companionships asunder and wrecks hopes 

dear to men and women. Do not go before your congrega- 
tion without some message for those on life’s common, dusty 
road. Have something which may make the man or woman 
burdéned with common toils and humble worries, and the 
universal griefs, look up and feel that God is over all and 
in all, and that He has spoken to them through your word. 


From Prof. Williston Walker's address last week to the 
; graduating class at Yale Theological Seminary 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


Asmnsoay | BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS mem FoREIGN 
eerestome ngregational House, Bosto 
gein. bceotear John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Puss Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and teen y-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd ag te + York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all co correspondence relating to estates and 
gunaities & should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark 


"D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. W mn Choate, 
D. D., Neen Secretary ; <% — olton, Asso 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 


sentative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, yo 
Ave.and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Co. tional House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Secretary Emeritus; Charles af Hope; Treas’ 

East 22nd 8t., New York, N. Y. Cc. H Taintor, ist 
Washington St., Chicago, iil. ; Ree GA. ngre- 
ee House, Boston, Mass. ; H. Wikoff, 
x. Building, San Francisco, Ual., A ieid Secre- 
ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West ey ee SS .- Scholarships 
for students for the minis’ Twenty-seven Conereg> 
tional Colleges and Academ: mies it in een states. Th 
panna “—<- a Ray! aN Pa, Wilkins, 
warc e rrespon Secretary; 
ae yg Offices Sib. 818 Gonere regational House, Bos- 

on; 151 Washington S8t., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PvUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D.. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missiona Department, which is in charge of che 
Secretary, sus Sunday school missionaries, fur. 
bishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera. 
ture to new and needy schools eouinensy ,Cratconnees 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly Saseayes by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools aid mh og 1 go directl al oe. 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is Mew England Superintendent ‘tor 
whe = og Sy h f the Busi 

n charge 0 e Bus aoe 

er, and known in the iS as the Pil 
povit es The egationalist and Christian the 

grim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday genoa pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the ks of all other publishers as Vetl as ite 
own. Its treasury is entirely se te from that of the 
Missionary — ent to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business er. J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to ne ‘Ghicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave. 

cago, Tl. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congenansionss ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, ie donations and bequests. 


a Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary Rev. 
Wm. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. ¥ 
retin Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield j 


Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. re ape 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D, 
ae, Geo. Gould ;, Corresponding Sec : 

C. P. Osberne, Room 60: 601 —— House, ston. 
A Co! tional socie to the material 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations. 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Beques should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend postew- Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicite 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY Soor 
No. 609 gational House. Rev. F. E. Emrich, DD. D.. 
Secretary ; ev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi pastors or 

pit em in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Boom — House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec: 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, an. lw Be- 
guects — in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
yy Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity yen me ated). Its ie pel is the estab- 
lishment and d Sunday elical Co onal 
Sy mes ond 8 7 Schools ta ston and: ts suburbs 


E. Cobb. ;c. EK Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Fine Sec., 101 \Fomanbanta 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Co . 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
Treas- 








607 Co: tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE womans ) Sma ane FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos. 
ton, —— eens House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Sore! 9 Greenville st, Roxbury. 

PEWS— PULPITS 


Church Fursiture of all kinds 


Grand ee School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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The Story of the Churches Series 





The Congregationalists 


By LEONARD W. BACON, D. D. 
Author of ‘‘A History of American Christianity,’’ etc. 


12mo, with frontispiece, net $1.00. 


Dr. Joseph B. Clark: 
anything that is absolutely essential. 
hearten our churches.’’ 

N. Y. Sun: 
admirable. 

Philadelphia Inquirer : 


‘*No Bacon can help being interesting. 
Moreover, it is put in English that is worth reading for its own sake.” 


‘* Written by one of the ablest clergymen in America. 


By mail, $1.08. 


“It is a marvel of condensation, and yet I do not miss 
It will do much to inform, inspire and 


The little volume is 


It is a book which no one can start without reading to a finish.” 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 33-37 East 17th St, NEW YORK 











Howard, in a three-volume work entitled 


treatment of its appropriate topic. 
headings follow: 


Matrimonial Iastitutions 
The Patriarchal Theory. 


Theory of the Horde and 
Mother-right. 


Theory of the Original Pairing (continued). 


or Monogamous Family. Marriage. 
Rise of the Marriage Contract. 


Early History of Divorce. vorce. 


Marriage and Divorce 


The growing interest in marriage and divorce legislation throughout the country and 
the determined efforts put forth in the various denominations to make the marriage re- 
lation permanent, when once it is entered into, have provoked a great deal of discussion 
of the family and its place in our modern social organization. The importance of the 
home as an institution cannot be appreciated without understanding its historical de- 
velopment and its dependence upon sound matrimonial practice. Professor George E. 


A History of Matrimonial Institutions 


has given us a complete survey of the subject from earliest 
times down to the more recent legislation. 
divided into three parts and each contains an exhaustive 
The general chapter 


PartI. Theories of Primitive PartII. Matrimonial Institu- 
tions in England 


oe English Wife-Purchase 
ields Free Marriage. 


Be of Ecclesiastical Marriage. 
Rise of Ecclesiastical Marriage 


The Protestant Conception of 
Rise of Civil Marriage. 
History of Separation and Di- 


Gilt top, dark green art buckram, $10.00 net, by express $10.80. 


Part III. Matrimonial Insti- 
tutions.in the United States 


Obligatory Civil Marriage in the 
New England Colonies. 

Ecclesiastical Rites and the 
Rise of Civil age in the 
Southern Colonies. 

Meno Civil or Ecclesiastical 

Marriage in the Middle Col- 

onies, 

Divorce in the American Col- 
onies. 

A Century and a Quarter of 
Marriage and Divoree Legis- 
re a * United States, 


The work is 


Problems of Marriage and the 
Family. 


Biographical Index. 
Case Index. 
Subject Index. 








At all booksellers, or direct from the publishers 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il. for a 
Law trade supplied by CALLAGHAN & Co., Chicago 
Publisher for England and Europe, T. FisheR UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London 


Send 


detailed 
prospectus 














The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 
SAVED BY GRACE, 
with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York — Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


WANTED yt yt age Og ES 


weekly salary or guarantee ve age, qualifica- 
tions, references. SDODD, MEAD ao : How Nore 








LIFE.—The poet’s exclamation: “O Life! I feel 
thee bounding in my veins,” is a joyous one. Per- 
sons that can rarely or never make it, in honesty to 
themselves, are among the most unfortunate. They 
do not live, but exist; for to live implies more than 
to be. To live is to be well and strong—to arise 
feeling equal to the ordinary duties of the day and 
to retire not overcome by them—to feel life bound- 
ing in the veins. A medicine that has made thou- 
sands of people, men and women, well and strong, 
has accomplished a great work, bestowing the rich- 
est blessings, and that medicine is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. The weak, run-down or debilitated, from 
any cause, should not fail to take it. It builds up 
the whole system, changes existence into life and 
makes life more abounding. We are glad to say 
these words in its favor to the readers of our 
columns. 





Special Bargain No. 21 


Appleton’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia and Atlas 


New Edition, 1901 


Edited by Pres. C. K. ADAMs and RossITER 
Jounson, LL.D. 12 vols. Appleton’s price 
$72.00. Our special price $25.00 net. Express 
extra. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ™ S¢ston** 


LITTLE For Sunday School Teachers 
8) f ries of valuable articles 
PARISHES ne poorly ersten of scaeas in 


OF EIGHT | tne Pugrim Teacher. 


3 cents per copy; @5 cents per dozen. 
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Ir you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, 
troubled with kidney complaint, general debility, 
jacking strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Goop FISHING AND LARGE CATCHES. — The 
warm spell of weather has brought forth the an- 
giers; and the trout and salmon are now rising to 
the fly in Moosehead, the Rangeleysand the smalicr 
ponds and lakes in Maine and New Hampshire. It 
is better fishing than at this time last year, because 
of the late opening season. If you contemplate a 
trip, send two cents in stamps to the Boston & 
Maine Passenger Department, Boston, for their 
book “ Fishingand Hunting” It tells you where to 
go and what to find. A booklet giving the fish and 
game laws of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and Canada will be sent free, ac- 
companying. 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.— 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday and Thursday during 
June. Full particulars regarding rates to St. Louis 
on application to L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN you purchase a church or school bell you 
want one that will give good results, sweet ton d 
and durable in quality. The Steel Alloy Bell, manu 
factured by the C. 8S. Bell Company of Hillsboro, 
O., possesses all of these features, and the special 
Plan they are now offering makes it easy for any 
church or school to have a bell. Full particulars 
and catalogue sent for the asking. 


TWELVE DOLLARS AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
TO CHICAGO AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.—Tickets on sale 
June 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1904, good returning 
up to June 29. For full particulars as to rates and 
limits from New England, write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., New Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


A HAIR mattress would mean to an unscrupulous 
dealer almost anything that would look good on 
the outside, but to an honest house of known repu- 
tation a hair mattress is just as represented, both 
inside and out. Shepard, Norwell Co. are offering 
some of the very best quality at low prices; and as 
each is backed by their own experience and repu- 
tation, one need not fear to purchase. A personal 
call and examination will convince you that they 
are just as represented. 


THE artistic transformation wrought in dingy old 
churches by a fine stained-glass window is popu- 
larly understood. The only problem that confronts 
“the committee’ is whom to intrust the work to. 
Among the many beautiful windows executed by 
American designers, those of Flanagan & Bieden- 
weg possess distinction. These Chicago people are 
not only strong in the technicalities of the art, but 
have a color mastery equaled by few. Some recent 
windows of theirs in particular are noteworthy ex- 
amples of their skill in this respect. 


THE TIME TOSELECT YOUR VACATION HAUNT. 
—Mountains, seashore and lake resorts. The trees 
and foliage are decked in their summer garb, and 
the perfumed blossoms are beginning to fall; the 
sun’s rays are hotter than a few weeks ago; the 
ripening and fresh color of spring has deepened 
into the mellow coat of summer. In another week 
perspiring business men will be rushing pellmell 
for the nearest cooling spot. The beaches will be 
thronged; and the country and mountain resorts 
will be preparing for the rush. You are not obliged 
to swelter under the summer’s sun, nor to tread 
the baked bricks of the city either—at least not on 
your vacation; and it behooves you to take note of 
the numerous and varied resorts in northern New 
England, and make a selection. Do you like the 
country and a modern hotel? Do you prefer a 
quiet, old farmhouse with pictorial surroundings? 
Do you care to paddle in the ocean or to sun your- 
self on the sandy beach? Do you desire to hie to 
mountain tops, to drink in the pure atmosphere of 
these heights? Do you wish to recline in a peace- 
ful valley of absorbing scenery, where silvery 
streams and verdant plains make up a vision of 
pastoral beauty? You can choose your resort, 
anything you want in the Boston & Maine’s list of 
resorts, with hotels and rates for 1904. This book- 
let is something entirely new. It contains a beau- 
tiful colored cover and ninety-six pages of inter- 
esting descriptive matter, information and illustra- 
tions. It will be sent free upon receipt of address 
by the Gen. Pass. Dept., B. & M. R. R., Boston. 
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Rooms for Yorte’e Fair Visitors. 3645 Laclede 
Ave., St Louis, M 


Wanted position as managing h as m: housekee ot com- 
panion. Address Y, 24, care "24, care Phe Congreyahionali vali 

ood Beard a nd Hooms at th at the Dewing Memorial 
fora cee or shorter time, at moderate rates. Address 
Dewi emorial, Revere, Mass. 


Wanted. Some charitable person to donate a square 
= to a missionary chureh where it will be of great 
senefit. Address Rev. O. E. Hardy, West Peabody, lass. 


Bosten The Temple Club, 90 Apsiowe Street, offer 
to young men coming here to reside lodgings at reasona- 
ble rates and under wholesome home surroundings. 
References. 


Wanted, a woman to do housework for two ladies in 
the country, about an hour’s ride from Boston. Wages 
$3.00 per week. Address H. J., 24, care The Conyrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Teacher, college educated and experienced, de- 
sires a position as care-taker for an invalid or children, 
during the months of ry hms _ August. Address, 507 
Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. las: 


Housekeeper, quiet, intelligent, refined; a good 
cook ; “the best perso reference; in family of one 
person; Christian man over middle age preferred. City 
or country. T. E., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Offered for Sale. A long-established and highly 
successful Boarding and Da: hool in New York State. 
Owner wishes to retire. Such an opportunity seldom 
occurs. Address School Property, 24, Care The C. n- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wutvate Home for elderly pyetiemnee. Large co 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and ‘all 
modern conveniences. erythi strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


can find superenee’, gure and home 
sunny house, on high 

every p are Best of ref- 

M., 14, care of The Con- 







Ministers desiring to spend the night in Boston, can 
find the very best of accommodations in steam- heated, 
electric-lighted rooms, within five minutes’ yom of 
Congregational House, a, addressing T. 8. B., care The 
Congregationatist, Boston, Mass. 


To Rent. Farmhouse e Hillsboro, N. H., beauti- 
fully situated on high land, with extended view, and 
furpished except silver and ieee. will be rented for the 
season. Tenants can have use of stable and garden. 
Address Mrs. E. C. Gibson, Hillsboro Bridge, N. 


'e Let. Six-room co e (furntebed) at Princes 
Point (Casco Bay), Yarmouth, Me. Fine boating, fish- 
ing and pathine. seonemsens, connection with Portland 
twice daily. Running water in cottage beautiful place. 
Price $60 for season. Address Frank W. Buc cknam, 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Camping through the Yellowstone Park and 
the Rocky » ft untains.in Wyoming. A few gentlemen 
and ladies desired to complete a ome adhe fora camping 
trip, three or four hee n 7 and August. Route 
\ oyal Gorge and Salt Lake City. Inexpensive. 
Address Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. 


PR a Rental. A summer cottage, 40x 30 feet, eight 
jorge rooms completely furnished, broad piazzas Ioeated 
hal hag 2 between Alton and Wolfboro, 
miles of Lake W' 
ranges Altitade — lake 490 feet. Near boati 
ba ing, fishing. R. F. D. each day. Address Rev. C. 
Reese, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


innepesaukee and seven mountain 


AS Home near Boston. Subscriber wishes 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
PubHshed every Saturday at 14 B Street, Boston. 
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iscontinuance can ven at any time, to 
take leffect at the expiration ad the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
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READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
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to lease his home through summer months. Eleven 
rooms, well furnished; open fireplaces, gas range, mod 
ern conveniences shady balcony; quiet, retired, amid 
forest trees, near Jamaica Pond and Arboretum. ‘Thirty 
minutes from center of Boston, five-cent fare. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address A B. C., 12, care The Con- 
gregationalist, ton, 








Religious Notices 





Religious a w yw mig roy notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. ‘ 
Tus Friday mere of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in. Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
A NEw YorRE State minister desires supply work in 
husetts d ork in the 





ter, or og eee Se is % preferred. Address P. 0. 
Box 165, Worcester, N. 

AMERICAN ies FRIEND Soorrty, No, 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated S Anse. 1833. Object: to 


maeeere the moral and social tion of seamen. Sus- 
tains and my ye ; promotes temperance 
homes and pee oy seaports at home 
and provides tipearios for outa vessels ; 
Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman and 


blishes the & 
Bie Boat 
mtributions to sustain RL work are solicited, and 
to be made direct to 


remittances of same 
the main office of th the pte ay at ew. York. — 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. qroenane. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER og “th will bee 
ual ting at wrenktest, 3 fee of land 
Detwosn Lake Mi mignn gad Orpetal Lak Lake and bord acres of _— 
een e Mic! 
ee This has Deen 
chosen as the permanent home of th The 
forenoons will Poe devoted to to Bible Study en ay 


to rest and eve tures and En’ nment. 
Bible are: Prof. Geo. B. Staves, 





B 
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The instructors in 
D. D., Yale; Prof. C. 8. Beardslee oz. B.. asteees 
Sem.; Prof. R. R. Lloyd, D. D., i, probably 
Pres. H. C. King, D. D., Oberlin. Al umber of the 
post Looturens = and tine hers _—_ fill ne evenings and 
un: good things. e access 
cevurea tn in the homes and hotels at reasonable 
rates. Course tickets admitting to ail lecture and en- 
tertainments for season, $5. 00 for oe, Seounte 
will ay be ——* and laid - 4. Tots. 
caso wil determine order a choles ir Bareethe 
cation will determine vo order of caolen ven. For er 
ute rmation or booklets Body ving ea i 

H. 8S. WANNAMAKER, Sec me 
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Educational 


Educational 





HE FISK ig ay AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
ashington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco 

Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 

Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year o ay Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to Prof. C, A. 3ECK WITH, Cor. Sec. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year \ddress 28. Every facility for 
college graduates. Adc 
PrRoF. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, ‘HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates only. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate, 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in minions and Reli- 
gious Pedagogy. Year begins * SEMIN RY 
Sept. 28, 1904. Address the DEAN. 





OHIO, OBERLI IN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


72d year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. Il. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
university ao gratis. J. K. MCLEAN, President. 








_NEW ‘HAMPSHIRE _ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


124th year opens Sept. 14,1904. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


es MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A coliege preparatory school for 


girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, ¢ Seer 





M ASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy “nix 

y Mass. 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 75th Year. 
Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Address 
Abbot Academy. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School 2", 


Wellesley, Mass. —— te ge gH Two outin 

terms each year in mountain gy P an of unust 

benefit physically and mentally. or circulars address 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
63d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and a par J rounds. Catalogue free. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG kgtapsrowend 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. den 
70th year begins Sept. 14,1 1904. ‘Endowed vallags pre- 
ratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 


nasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
ae RK mil, field-hockey, oat. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 





___ MASSACHUSETTS | 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of ex- 

rience. Entrance examinations June 23-74, Sept. 
5-7. For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Miss Kimball’s ,Se"ep 
For Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th year. 
College Preparatory, General and Special courses. Schol- 
arships for best college preparatory work. Gymnasium, 


field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if needed. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


~LASELL | 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNC WOMEN 
was the first school of high grade to combine with 
thorough literary work the theory and practice of 
Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, 
Bookkeeping, FREE. Few extras. Inclusive fig- 
ure for year given if desired. A young woman is fitted 
both to manage and to grace a Home. Lessons in Con- 
versation and Walking. Adjacent Boston advantages, 
Fine Gymnasium, Swimming, Canoeing, Golf, Tennis. 
“4 sound mind in a sound body.’ Limited number. 
Always full. Apply early. For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For gra luates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 








Characterized by strength eis oo 
and earnestness of bey 
The many considerations of ‘aboy “elite 
at school form the text of a pamph 
that has been written about OOK 
RIDGE HALL. pao it may not in- 
fluence a selection favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
hotographic reproductions, de- 
oth by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. , 
Sent without charge on request. : 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL |; 


* General and College Preparato 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation grounds. | 7 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 
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ANOTHER VALUABLE BEECHER BOOK 


Now Added to Our List 


Prayers from 
Plymouth Pulpit 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Many used to remark that they enjoyed the 
devotional services at- Plymouth Church as 
much as the sermon and that Mr. Beecher’s 
public prayers were as impressive as anything 
he ever spoke. 

It is a pleasure to be able to add this valu- 
able book to our list of Mr. Beecher’s works 
and to offer it at a less price than ever before. 
It was formerly $1.50. We offer it at 


$1.00 net, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the es and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures. 


Every visitor 
needs it. 


25 cts. fpiver. 
50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


New York Chicago 








The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 





The Company is a legal ‘inthis for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 


~ financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 








Samuel James Stiiman, 
William Waldort Astor, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 8. S. Pal 
D. O. Mills, William Rowland, 
Robert F. ‘ballantine, Edward R Bacon, 
Franklin D. ke, Henry H. Rogers. 
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Ghaties A. Peabody, Daniel S. Lamont, 
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Event and Comment 


TRONG and timely are the words of 
Professor Walker which we place on 
our cover this week. Spoken. to a group 
of young men on the 
_ threshold of their careers 
they deserve to be heeded by ministers in 
every stage of their public work. The 
injunctions are equally pertinent to Sun- 
day school teachers and to all who have 
to do with the spiritual training and 
guidance of others. The world hasdoubts 
enough of its own. To be able to 
strengthen faith—that is the first requisite 
for the Christian ministry. That is the 
secret of success in any department of 
Christian work. 


The Positive Note 


HILDREN’S DAY is a splendid anti- 

dote to pessimism regarding the Sun- 
day school. The bevy of bright, earnest 
faces, the devotion and 
painstaking effort of 
teachers and officers, 
the special exercises by the children, the 
tone of gladness and hope, all help to 
make one believe that the Sunday school 
is a live and growing institution. But 
while Children’s Day comes only once a 
year, every Sunday witnesses its practical 
counterpart in the normal life and serv- 
ice of the school. There is the place to 
find and to mold the church of the fu- 
ture, and there lies the source of our hope 
for better days for the church and the 
world. 


Where the Reserves 
Are Coming from 


ORTHFIELD looms as large as ever 

on the summer horizon, and from 
now until the last of August something 
will be going on of interest 
and profit. The series of 
conferences now embraces 
no less than six. A new one this year is 
to be a summer school for women’s mis- 
sionary societies, to which more than 
forty different boards have signified their 
intention to send delegates, who, with 
others, will be instructed by such teach- 
ers as Dr. Campbell Morgan, Miss Ellen 
M. Stone, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery and 
Dr. Gamewell, who was in the siege of 
Peking. Another new feature is the sum- 
mer school for Sunday school workers, 
designed to serve the needs of the ordi- 
nary teacher. Here again Dr. Morgan 
will have a prominent part, and Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, field secretary of the 
International Sunday School Association, 
will lend his valuable aid. The two con- 
ferences for students—men and women— 
over which Mr. John R. Mott presides, 
will furnish their usually attractive pro- 
gram. At the general conference in Au- 
gust, of which Mr. W. R. Moody has direc- 
tion, the most prominent speaker from 
abroad will be Prebendary Webb-Peploe 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. North- 


The Northfield 
Summer 


field is widening its appeal every year, 
and one of its commendable features is 
its adaptation to persons of limited 
means. One can bring his tent and pitch 
it on the ground free of charge, boarding 
himself, or he may be accommodated for 
$1 aday in the seminary buildings. For 
those who can afford it The Northfield, 
a first-class hotel, offers exceptional ad- 
vantages. 


NANIMOUS action toward union 
with Congregationalists and United 
Brethren was taken by the Methodist 
Protestant General Confer- 
ence, as recorded in The Con- 
gregationalist last week. Its 
adoption of the plan which had been rec- 
ommended, without a dissenting vote, 
was more than we had dared to expect. 
Weare now encouraged to look forward to 
like unanimous action of our National 
Council. The admirable paper presented 
to the Methodist Protestant Conference 
by Dr. Washington Gladden, of which we 
print elsewhere a considerable part, no 
doubt had much weight in securing the 
favorable result. The essentials for union 
named by the conference may be repeated 
here: 
First, A statement of the common funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Second, A representative form of govern- 
ment, securing to the local churches. the lar- 
gest degree of liberty consistent with some 
form of connectionalism, that will conserve 
all the great interests of the church and most 
effectively promote the kingdom of God. 


The Tripartite 
Union 


OCTRINAL agreement in details, as 

Dr. Gladden says, cannot be expected 
in any thinking body of Christians, but 
substantial unity in belief 
is essential to harmony. 
Our churches are agreed on ‘‘common 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith.”’ This is affirmed by the constitu- 
tion of our National Council as the basis 
of union of Congregational churches, as 
follows: . 

They agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures 

are the sufficient and only infallible rule of 
religious faith and practice, their interpreta- 
tion thereof being in substantial accordance 
with the great doctrines of the Christian faith, 
commonly called evangelical, held in our 
churches from the early times, and sufficiently 
set forth by former general councils. 
This basis of doctrinal agreement may 
perhaps be sufficiently definite to bring 
together the three denominations whose 
creeds, though expressed in different lan- 
guage, are substantially the same. As to 
government the constitution of our Na- 
tional Council declares: 

They agree in belief that the right of govern- 
ment resides in local churches, or congrega- 


tions of believers who are responsible directly 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, the one head of 


A Basis of Union 


the Church Universal and of all particular 
churches; but that all churches, being in 
communion one with another as parts of 
Christ’s Catholic Church, have mutual duties, 
subsisting in the obligations of fellowship. 


The mutual duties of the churches are 
and must continue to be expressed by some 
form of connectionalism. It is the con- 
viction of many of our members that the 
ecclesiastical relations in which we now 
work together in promoting our com- 
mon interests may be strengthened to 
mutual advantage, without interfering 
with the liberty of any local church. It 
will be the business of a general council 
representing the three denominations to 
prepare a basis of union in doctrine and 
government and to submit it to their con- 
stituent bodies for their consideration. 
It is almost certain that our National 
Council will heartily share in this effort 
to enlarge Christian fellowship. 


HE Sunday schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have a larger mem- 
bership than those of any other denomi- 
Piadeoiins nation, hence the appoint- 
ew Sunday ment of a secretary of its 
Sehant Serr Sunday School Union is of 
interest to all concerned in international 
Sunday school matters. The new secre- 
tary is Rev. J. T. McFarland, pastor of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Topeka, Kan. The correspondent of 
Zion’s Herald says of him, ‘“‘ Now the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has at the 
head of its Sunday school interests one of 
her noblest scholars, a man of poise, of 
insight, abreast of his age in Biblical re- 
search, and one of the most gifted writers 
of Methodism.’’ Mr. McFarland will fill 
the place held for the last four years by 
Dr. T. B. Neely, just elected bishop and 
sent to Buenos Ayres. 


EVERAL religious denominations in 
their annual meetings have passed 
resolutions enjoining or advising minis- 
ters against marrying per- 

een 4 to sons who have been divorced 
met otherwise than according 

to Scripture.’”” What Scripture is to be 
followed? The law of God as given by 
Moses declares that if a wife finds no 
favor in her husband’s eyes he may give 
her a bill of divorcement and send her 
out of his house. ‘‘ And when she is de- 
parted out of his house, she may go and 
be another man’s wife [Deut. 24: 1, 2). 
The law in Ex. 21: 10, provides that if a 
man already married takes another wife 
he shall not reduce the allowance of food 
and clothing to the wife he had already. 
If he does this she is free to leave him. 
Presumably those who voted for the ac- 
tion above referred to had in mind the 
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words of Christ as given in Matt. 19: 3-12; 
but in view of the insistence of many 
Bible teachers that the whole Bible is an 
infallible rule of faith and practice, it is 
important in enforcing a specific rule to 
point out where it is to be found in the 
Bible and who is the author of it. 


6é ONDON, 1904,” was the motto used 
as a landmark for the Fourth Na- 
tional Christian Endeavor Convention of 
Great Britain last month. 
British Christian A “welcome” meeting 
er filled the great Albert 
Hall Saturday evening, May 21. The pre- 
siding officer was a young woman, Miss 
E. M. Weatherly, and she made an open- 
ing address. Dr. F. E. Clark, returning 
in health and vigor from his latest jour- 
ney round the world, was greeted with 
overwhelming enthusiasm, and at his sug- 
gestion sentence speeches in different lan- 
guages were made by representatives of 
a number of nations of continental Eu- 
rope. During the week following simul- 
taneous meetings were held, filling sev- 
eral of the largest audience rooms in 
London. There were gatherings at Exe- 
ter Hall, the City Temple and the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, and a great open air 
assembly in Hyde Park. Among the 
speakers were Campbell Morgan, F. B. 
Meyer, John McNeill, John Clifford, Silas 
Hocking and J. H. Jowett. The promi- 
nent subjects were Bible Study, Our So- 
cieties and How to Increase Them, Our 
Objects and How to Attain Them, Tem- 
perance, Civic Righteousness and Church 
Fellowship. There were also denomina- 
tional rallies and consecration meetings. 
The daily press reported the meetings at 
length and the convention seems to have 
made more than a passing impression on 
London life. 


ISTORICUS (whom we suspect to be 
A. E. Fletcher, formerly of the Lon- 
don Chronicle), who writes admirably each 
week in the London Metho- 
dist Times, says that Herbert 
Spencer’s autobiography has 
caused the profoundest disillusionment of 
his life. Spencer once meant everything 
to him but he has been made to see that 
the price Spencer paid for his knowledge 
was atrophy of allelse. Love of wife and 
children, religion, art, literature, ‘‘the 
whole world of theology and metaphysics 
and history, remained for him unknown 
and unknowable.” Contrasted with Mor- 
ley’s Gladstone, this human document can 
but cause sadness to every one who reads 
it, as itdid to Historicus. Why? Because 
of ‘‘its revelation of the limits of Spencer’s 
thinking and believing, because of his in 
tense egotism and his individualism run 
wild.”” Before he began reading the book 
Historicus thought, ‘“‘What would I not 
have given for such a self-revelation of 
Aristotle or Epictetus.”” Before he had 
gone half way through the first volume he 
said: ‘‘No more autobiographies for me. 
I want my idols to remain unbroken.”’ 
This is natural but not rational. If there 
is but an idol and not an/ideal, why is it 
not better that it should be broken? His- 
toricus will not be the only one of Spen- 
cer’s admirers, truly religious and social 
in their instincts, who will profit by the 
revulsion of feeling which a reading of the 
book will cause. 


The Failure of 
a Great Life 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


HE Pilot describes the success the 
Catholic Truth Societies of Ireland, 
England and Scotland are having in cir- 
pe sie oee culating pamphlets de- 
: gregationa! fending Catholic practice 
oo and doctrine, and it also 
shows that net a few of the Roman Cath- 
olic churches in the vicinity of Boston 
are providing racks in church vestibules in 
which are kept pamphlets for the people 
to take and read and distribute among 
their friends. The Unitarians of this 
country have long followed this latter 
plan with much success and it is time for 
our own churches to take up this work 
more systematically. With suitable liter- 
ature pertaining to Protestant and Congre- 
gational history and principles placed 
where attendants and chance visitors 
might find it, our propaganda efforts 
would take on new life. Preachers are 
good, but pamphlets are also excellent. 
The spoken word moves the will, but the 
written word informs the mind and satis- 
fies the reason. Our Publishing Society 
can do no wiser thing than recognize the 
call that has gone up recently from pas- 
tors throughout the country for distribu- 
tion to the churches—free, if necessary— 
of scholarly, yet popular literature for 
Congregational propaganda purposes. 


N New Zealand and in some parts of 

Australia the introduction of the Bible 
into the public schools is a burning ques- 
Haga AR Mee tion. In New South 

= m ochools Wales the question is 
esac not raised. The Irish 
National Lesson Books are taught by the 
State school teachers, and the clergy of 
all denominations, or their representa- 
tives, are allowed to enter and give their 
own Scripture lessons. In some cases 
each minister takes his own denomina- 
tional flock; in others evangelical minis- 
ters combine, and take a united class. 
The Church of England ministers stand 
out from these arrangements for united 
classes. The people of New South Wales 
are satisfied with the Act as it stands. 
The same cannot be said concerning the 
people of New Zealand and their Act. A 
vigorous agitation is proceeding for the 
taking of a plebiscite by the government 
on the question of introducing Scripture 
lessons into the schools. A similar agi- 
tation has long been on foot in Victoria. 
In that state the government has prom- 
ised to introduce a bill for taking a pleb- 
iscite. Evangelical New Zealanders are 
knocking loudly at the New Zealand 
premier’s door in the hope of getting 
from him a similar promise. 


HAT the House of Lords has deter- 

mined to rehear arguments in the 
case of the United Free Church versus 
the minority of the Scotch 
Free Presbyterian Church, 
which refused to merge 
with the United Presbyterians indicates 
that after the first hearing there was di- 
vision of opinion among the judges omi- 
nous of trouble for the United body. 
The bench is to be strengthened especially 
for this trial, which, according to the 
British Weekly, involves “every farthing 
of the savings of the largest of the Scot- 
tish Free Churches accumulated during 
the sixty years of its existence; while its 
decision will confirm or loosen the founda- 


Scotch Presby- 
terian Crisis 
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tions of every union of churches and 
every revision of creed throughout our 
empire during the century gone by and 
for a century to come.’ The British 
Weekly suggests that the morality of the 
outer world which calls for abitration of 
difficulties ought to govern churches, and 
that pending a judicial decree which 
might strip the majority of all its real 
and personal property, it would be well 
if conciliation and arbitration brought 
about a settlement under which the con- 
servative, schismatic fragment of the 
Free Church could be given some of the 
funds which the United Free Church now 
claims. With the bitterness and strife of 
the judicial decrees of the Trinitarian- 
Unitarian .controversy in Massachusetts 
in mind, American Congregationalists 
would say Amen to the Weekly’s sugges- 
tion. 


REMATION is a prominent topic in 

the church circles of Germany. 
Crematories have been built in many of 
the larger cities. Prus- 
sia is the only German 
state which forbids cremation, but its 
advocates and opponents are active in 
all the states, and petitions to the govern- 
ment are being circulated both in favor 
of the practice and asking that it be pro- 
hibited. It is urged against it that it 
tends to destroy belief in the resurrection 
of the body, and that if the German work- 
ing man should be convinced of the dis- 
solution of the body, his abandonment 
of other Christian dogmas would follow 
and he would be confirmed in his unbelief. 
To intelligent Americans, or indeed to 
any persons who know anything about 
the laws of physical changes, this style 
of argument seems puerile. But it ap- 
pears to have induced many ecclesiastical 
consistories in the German Empire to 
forbid their clergy to officiate at funeral 
services of those whose bodies are to be 
cremated. In our country opposition to 
cremation has mostly ceased and little is 
heard of it. But it appears to be an 
approved form of burial by an increasing 
number, especially in large cities. 


Burial by Burning 


HE Supreme Court of the Common- 
wealth in a recent decision so inter- 
preted the Sunday law of the state as to 
hie make easier rather than 
Massachusetts’ more difficult the proc- 
Sunday Legislation... by which “fake” re- 
ligious and philanthropic institutions 
posing as beneficiaries play into the hands 
of those who would convert Sunday into 
a day for shows, concerts and the like. 
It was realized at the time that the deci- 
sion was unfortunate though probably 
inevitable on the technical issue raised ; 
and we suggested a week ago that Gev- 
ernor Bates would do well to call on the 
legislature to re-state the law, so as to put 
beyond all possibility of doubt a prohibi- 
tion of Sunday desecration in the guise of 
philanthropy. Governor Bates has done 
this in a message to the legislature. 
Forces are at work in the legislature as 
well as without it to defer action on this 
matter until the next session of the Gen- 
eral Court. It is a matter to be attended 
to now, and Governor Bates should be 
promptly met by the legislature with 
affirmative action along the lines sug- 
gested by him. Refusal will be ominous 
of political supremacy by the Celtic and 
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Latin elements of the population which 
look upon Sunday as a day for pleasure 
chiefly. , 


HE breaking of the deadlock in the 

Illinois Republican Convention and 
the nomination of Charles S. Deneen of 
Chicago as governor and 
Lawrence Y. Sherman as 
lieutenant governor, after a 
contest which required séventy-nine bal- 
lotings and a convention, which, with ten 
days’ intermission, sat from May 12— 
June 8, has not only given the state can- 
didates for the first and second places on 
the Republican ticket with whom no fault 
whatever can be found, but has buried 


Burial of the 
Illinois Bosses 


_out of sight such political bosses as Con- 


gressman Lorimer and T. N. Jamison, 
who have been a burden on the party for 
years and have more than once prevented 
the Republicans from electing their can- 
didate as mayor of Chicago. On the sev- 
enty-ninth ballot Governor Yates having 
asked the delegates instructed for him to 
vote for Mr. Deneen, the latter received 
957 votes, 205 more than were required to 
elect him. Colonel Lowden received 522, 
and promptly moved to make the vote for 
his rival unanimous. The convention has 
made no enemies, though there has 
been strenuous fighting. The nomination 
pleases Cook County and all northern 
Illinois and the country at large, as the 
successful candidate is a man of the Folk 
order, has been a stern prosecutor of the 
criminal classes in Chicago and a defender 
of the rights of the people as over against 
the monopolists. 


UDICIAL rather than military meth- 

ods of settling national disputes are 
getting championship now in quarters 
formerly hostile. No one 
can read the reports from 
day to day of such a confer- 
ence as was held last week at Lake 
Mohonk without seeing that within five 
years marked gain for the cause of in- 
ternational arbitration has come, Jur- 
ists, editors, clergymen, diplomats, states- 
men now agree fairly well upon the ideal; 
and are approaching unity as to method. 
Moreover, there is assurance that both 
the law-making and the treaty-making 
departments at Washington are in a new 
and better mood, and that they will re- 
spond to pressure from the public as they 
would not have done a few years ago. 
Several nations already have signified 
their readiness to enter into treaties with 
us for the submission of all disputes to 
The Hague Tribunal; and our Govern- 
ment only needs popular expression of 
desire for this to have it brought about. 
Moreover, friends of arbitration in Con- 
gress no longer are isolated units. They 
have a distinct organization, which was 
not the case a year ago. This group is 
related to similar groups of British and 
French national legislators. They all are 
working for common ends; and the Amer- 
ican group is especially intent on induc- 
ing President Roosevelt to call a second 
international congress similar to that at 
The Hague, where the world’s movement 
toward the ideal during the past five 
years may be registered in a definite in- 
ternational understanding. In addition 
certain aspects of war as waged at pres- 
ent need to be dealt with, in the light of 
recent events in the far East. A call of 
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this kind coming from the United States 
would only have to be issued to meet 
with prompt response. Be the result of 
this scheme what it may, friends of peace 
anticipate much from the international 
convention of delegates from peace socie- 
ties to be held in Boston next October, 
which will be attended by some of Eu 
rope’s most eminent publicists. 


RANCE by terms of the recent treaty 

between her and Great Britain was 
conceded a certain measure of protector- 
ate over Morocco, and 
this being so it was 
but politic for our 
Department of State to endeavor to gain 
the good offices of France in aiding Mo- 
rocco to bring the brigand chief to terms, 
who with his fellows stole Mr. Perdicaris 
—an American citizen—and Mr. Varley 
—a British citizen—a fortnight ago, and 
who is demanding such excessive ransom 
and personal exemption from punishment 
from the sultan of Morocco as the price 
of their release. Our large fleet of two 
squadrons still lies in the harbor of Tan- 
gier and President Roosevelt is said to 
have given the Moroccoans to understand 
that if diplomacy fails force will be used. 
France has been flattered by our appeal 
to her; her ally Great Britain speaking 
through The Times has let it be known 
that she heartily approves of our turning 
to France; and our sister republic has set 
agents whom she controls at work, who 
are endeavoring to make an impression 
on the bandit chief. Mr. A. Maurice 
Low, the Washington correspondent of 
the Globe, intimates that the large fleet 
assembled off Tangier is to be used later 
in enforcing our long standing claims 
against Turkey. 


France, Morocco and 
the United States 


IGH Russian officials apparently are 

bringing pressure to bear upon Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin to engage the Japanese 
sooner than he desires and 
not on ground of his own 
choosing; and this because 
of the feeling in St. Petersburg and 
throughout Russia that something must 
be done immediately to retrieve the Rus- 
sian name and honor. General Kuropat- 
kin was quoted as saying before he went 
out to the front that he would not move 
en masse before July 1, and then only 
when he had force sufficient to out- 
class the Japanese through sheer weight. 
Japan’s series of successes up to date, 
however, does not support this theory 
that Russia can win by numerical supe- 
riority alone. She is pitted against a very 
much better equipped, more scientifically 
prepared, and more wily foe than she is; 
and war correspondents, whose letters 
descriptive of the battle of the Yalu are 
coming in by mail now, agree on this with 
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a unanimity which is startling. When 


before in history of war were corre- 
spondents gathered to sit at the feet 
of an expert strategist selected from the 
staff of the commanding general (in the 
battle of the Yalu), who lectured to them 
on the battle considered as a scene of 
military tactics and strategy, in order 
that their letters to Europe and America 
might be intelligently written? The 
schoolmaster has been abroad in Japan 
so long now that the teaching habit goes 
with the army to the front. 
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YNAMITE purposely set off killed 

thirteen non-union miners in the 
Cripple Creek district of Colorado last 
week; and the militia a 
few hours later shot seven 
union miners, who with their fellows are 
held responsible for the dastardly killing 
of the non-union men. Open fighting in 
the street between adherents of the 
Western Federation of Miners and the 
state militia is going on as we go to press; 
public officials in sympathy with the law- 
less miners are being foreed to resign; 
high state officials are marshaling the 
forces of order; and it seems as if a crisis 
in the clash between union labor and 
society at large was coming. Events. 
of this sort have been occurring for some 
time now, and have focused on Colorado 
the attention of the nation. There, as 
nowhere else in the union up to date, or- 
ganized labor and the state have met in 
battle shock. Organized capital has its 
share of the blame to bear for the begin- 
ning of strife; but the issue now is not 
one to be affected by that fact. It isa 
matter now of society versus a class, law 
versus order, the right to labor and live 
versus murder by wholesale. 


Colorado’s Peril 





The World and the Church 


A concrete case is always better text 
than a verbal generalization for a sermon. 

The secular press of the country, irre- 
spective of party, has passed judgment on 
the late Senator Quay of Pennsylvania in 
a way to make for civic betterment. No 
mock sentimentality has prevented it 
from showing that with all his intel- 
lectual attainments, all his adroitness as 
a party manager, all his winning qualities 
as a man Mr. Quay was a pernicuous per- 
sonality in the state which he ruled and 
the nation whose laws he helped make. 
Consequent upon this editorial condem- 
nation of this crafty, self-seeking poli- 
tician who prostituted his talents to self- 
ish, personal and partisan ends two things 
have followed: greater respect for the 
independence and courage of American 
journalists and less inclination among 
readers of the newspapers to emulate 
the career of the dead senator. A world- 
ling has been judged by the world and 
found wanting. 

Per contra Mr. Quay was buried with 
honors from the church, and he had a 
eulogy by a Christian preacher. Wehave 
scanned the religious press of Pennsyl- 
vania, so far as it comes to our office, for 
an expression of righteous condemnation 
of the man who put self and party above 
the State, who debauched business and 
professional life throughout the common- 
wealth, and we have found nothing ex- 
pressive of any ethical indignation or 
sorrow. There are neutral platitudes but. 
nothing else. We do not say that the 
rites of Christian burial should have been 
withheld in this case, but an effusive 
eulogy might have been; and if Chris- 
tian journalism ever had a call to be un- 
equivocal in denunciation of a life record 
it was the call which has just been evaded, 
if we are not misinformed. 

The practical results of such a contrast 
between church and world as is noted 
above, deserve consideration. The jour- 
nalist of the daily and weekly secular 
newspaper is wont to claim for himself 
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today a higher pulpit than the preacher, 
Jewish or Christian. In frequency of 
contact with the minds of men and area 
of influence on the informational side he 
certainly has obvious advantages. If to 
these he is to add greater sensitiveness 
to ethical distinctions and greater bold- 
ness in declaring his views than the 
preacher shows, his influence on the com- 
munity certainly will be superior to that 
of any teacher the community has. 

If Mr. Quay were a rare specimen of 
an uncommon genus it might not be 
worth while to dwell on this matter. His 
like, in ambition if not in accomplish- 
ment exist in every state of the Union. 
Prostitution is a man’s crime as well as a 
woman’s. Women barter their bodies, 
men their intellects; both their souls. 
Every time teachers who are avowedly 
religious and ethical permit admiration 
for genius in political management or 
personal liking for a man to condone his 
treason to the State in behalf of himself 
or of corporations, they betray both the 
State and the Church. 





Democracy Ruling Beyond Seas 


Neither Filipinos nor Americans resi- 
dent in the Philippines can claim trial by 
jury. So decides the Federal Supreme 
Court, by a vote of five to four in a case 
brought by two Americans whom the 
Philippine courts had tried without jury 
and found guilty, and who had appealed 
to the highest court of appeal for rights 
which they claimed were guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States but 
which were explicitly withheld by Con- 
gress’ legislation for the Philippines. 

The Supreme Court in this case holds, 
as in decisions since expansion beyond 
seas began, that the Constitution is a 
standard both for Congress and for the 
Supreme Court only on matters pertain. 
ing to affairs in the United States proper; 
that within territories governed by Con- 
gress and to which full Constitutional 
status has been denied, Congress alone 
has authority. Therefore, if in making 
out the Bill of Rights for ,the Filipinos 
trial by jury was omitted, as a privilege 
not opportune-.in the present state of 
society in the islands, Congress did that 
which it has full power to do, without 
ahy testing by the Constitution of the 
home republic. So rule the judges. 

In short, the Supreme Court once more 
puts itself in line with the policy of ex- 
pansion, of alteration of former national 
policy, of variety of political status within 
the governmental entity known formerly 
as the United States but hereafter to be 
known as the United States, plus terri- 
tories, dependencies and protectorates. 

Each recurring judicial decree from this 
great tribunal along this line of political 
development fixes the radieal alteration 
of our national structure and policy the 
more surely, and makes against the au- 
thority of written constitutions in the 
popular mind. Sir Frederick Pollock re- 
cently described Great Britain as busy 
writing a constitution and the United 
States as unwriting one. What he meant 
was that British political developments 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s vision each call 
for legislation fixing more definitely the 
precise status of the several parts of the 
British empire to the United Kingdom 
and to each other; while our recent his- 
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tory has made for the setting up of va- 
rieties of status, against the deposit 
theory of organic law under which we 
lived for so many years, and for the ex- 
altation of the executive and legislative 
departments of government, especially the 
latter. 





Sighting the Way 


A certain church worshiping in an old 
building enlisted its members in the pro- 
ject of erecting a new and beautiful edi- 
fice. It also planted a Sunday school 
some two miles away and in time a 
church grew and was brought to self- 
support with a house of worship of its 
own. This mother church repeated this 
four times in a decade and herself grew 
and prospered. Some of her children are 
today almost as big and handsome as 
she is. Lay preachers were sent out in 
the beginning days to each of these 
new fields and they accomplished .great 
good. A number of missionaries were 
sustained in foreign fields. The church 
kept in close touch with them. The 
great commission to preach the gospel 
was carried out both at home and abroad. 
The pastor sighted the way and his people 
pressed forward in it with enthusiasm 
and confidence. 

A church in suburban Chicago is con- 
nected with three down-town churches, 
most difficult fields, and is succeeding 
admirably. The members, men, women 
and young people in considerable num- 
bers, leave their comfortable homes and 
go regularly each Sunday afternoon to 
The reflex 
influence upon themselves is not less 
valuable than the effect of their work on 
others. The pastor of that church in 
our columns recently sets forth the ad- 
vantages of such plans and efforts. 

We could mention large and influential 
churches which used to sustain ‘‘out- 
stations ’’ and send out workers, but to- 
day these missions are either given up or 
are sustained through paid laborers sup- 
ported by the gifts of a few or by ap- 
propriations from the common funds. 


There are splendid opportunities to start: 


new enterprises not far away from many 
churches, but there is no moving spirit. 
Pastors are needed who can sight the way 
and show their people what to do. 

Many are ready to help the poor by 
giving money to some local charitable 
organization or by telephoning to some 
down-town store to provide worthy cases 
with what is needed that money will pay 
for. But Doreas made the coats and 
garments with her own hands, and when 
her service became known through sym- 
pathy with her and her friends ‘‘ many 
believed in the Lord.”’ 

One reason why more people do not go 
to church is that this element of personal 
service is lacking in much of the life of 
the churches. If these outsiders could 
feel the collective impulse of doing some- 
thing for somebody, their interest in re- 
ligion would revive. Many would be 
found willing if some leader in whom 
they had confidence would point out to 
them definite tasks. 

A layman said the other day, “Our 
pastor has the faculty for doing the work 
of a hundred men, but he does not possess 
the ability to get a hundred men to do the 
work of a hundred men.” We know a 
minister who has that ability and is using 
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it with notable results. For some time 
he has been wishing for a parish where 
he might be free from incessant calls to 
help those in need or to direct others in 
this service. He has longed for uninter- 
rupted days in his study. Lately the 
opportunity came. He was invited to 
the pastorate of a strong church which 
in many respects met his ideal. But 
when he faced the necessity for decision, 
he could not abandon his important and 
difficult field and his loyal fellow-work- 
ers. He has quietly put aside ambitions 
for scholarship to remain in what seems 
to him a harder service, but which we 
believe will bring to him greater rewards 
in spiritual manhood. 


Some business men in our churches are - 


so loaded with business responsibilities 
that they seem to be unable to do personal 
service in Christian work. But the min- 
ister who is their spiritual leader is doing 
them positive injustice when he allows 
them to become so absorbed in business 
as to exclude that service. They rob 
themselves and their fellowmen of great 
blessings. If the pastor finds time to go 
among the people and to do things for 
them, the busiest men and women in his 
church will catch his spirit and follow in 
his path. No pastor can plead that he is 
too busy to do this service. Phillips 
Brooks when he had charge of the great 
Trinity parish and was called in every di- 
rection constantly to make addresses, set 
a magnificent example in this respect 
which still has influence. 

The Master, who went about doing 
good, said, ‘‘I must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day; the night 
cometh when no man can work.” ‘A 
disciple is not above his teacher, nor a 
servant above his Lord.”’ 





Some Giits of God for Service: 
Health 


Health is an asset and like all other 
assets is to be used for service. The man 
who treats his sound body or his restora- 
tion from sickness to health as a larger 
opportunity of selfishness has never 
learned in the school of Christ. The body 
of man belongs to earth and the freedom 
of the soul and spirit in their earthly 
ministries depends upon its powers as 
their needful intermediary. It becomes, 
indeed, much more than this when we 
take Christ’s thought of the indwelling 
God and ask with Paul: ‘‘Know ye not 
that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit which is in you, which ye have from 
God? and ye are not your own; for ye 
were bought with a price: glorify God 
therefore in your body.”’ 

This is the thought which sets aside 
alike all self-indulgence and all harsh or 
aimless self-denials. The body is not to 
be indulged because indulgenee makes it 
a less fit instrument for the uses of the in- 
dwelling spirit. It is not to be starved or 
beaten or overworked for the same great 
reason. As partners in God’s work and 
means by which he expresses himself to 
men our constant study and endeavor 
must be to keep the nicest balance of 
work and rest, of enjoyment and self- 
denial that God may always find us ready 
to his hand for service. 

Nowhere are we driven to feel more 
keenly with what imperfect instruments 
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God does his work than in attempts to 
use our bodies to their utmost in God’s 
plans. Most of us have our bodily ail- 
ments, our times when the forces of the 
nerves are at ebb, our sufferings from old 
faults and follies—our own or those of 
our progenitors—our sense that the ma- 
chinery of bodily activity grows old and 
slack. Here there can be no ideal of a 
perfect body—Samson or Diana. We 
must take ourselves as we are and strive 
to get the utmost by rest and care, by 
diligence and exercise, from the machin- 


_ ery as it hascome to be. God exacts no 


feats of youthful vigor from invalids or 
the aged, nor does he despise our weak- 
ness, or compare us to our disadvantage 
with the strong. 

Most effective of the tonics which en- 
able us to make the best and wisest use 
of bodily powers is Christ’s peace in the 
heart. He who goes with faith goes far. 
This is the secret of Christ’s presence 
which removes the biting, wearing influ- 
ence of worry and replaces it with the 
uplifting quietness and strength of joy. 
The cure of the body and the efficiency of 
the body are often in the mind and spirit. 
We can often overcome or circumvent our 
ailments by a wise resting of our hearts 
upon the promises and power of Christ. 
To give him health—powers of endurance, 
well-braced muscles, good digestion, 
steady nerves—is great delight: but such 
approximation to this perfect health as 
comes within our capacity is best attained 
in quietness of heart through faith in him. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, June 12-18. Rom. 12: 1-2; 2 Cor. 4: 7-18. 





In Brief 


‘The Henry Drummond of American Meth- 
odism,” is the apt characterization of Bishop 
William F. McDowell, one of the new general 
superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





In considering whom to nominate as mod- 
erator of the National Council don’t forget 
that only regularly appointed delegates are 
eligible for that office. The constitution pro- 
vides that ‘‘there shall be chosen by ballot, 
from those present as members, a moderator.”’ 


Truth’s motion is spiral. The emphasis 
used to be on law. It got around to love. 
It is coming back to law. ‘‘ You ministers 
talk a great deal about the law of love; why 
not speak more often about the love of law?” 
said a distinguished and highly respected pub- 
licist to’ Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham re- 
cently. 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford addressing the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 
said that all through the time of Mr. Beecher’s 
time of trial he held documentary evidence 
that would have cleared him, but he kept it 
back because it would have compromised 
others who were dear to him. This is a 
shade more explicit than Dr. Hillis’s fre- 
quent recent utterances of the same import. 


If the venerable New Yorker who claims he 
has lost $700,000 by the wiles of a Negress had 
mastered the fifth chapter of Proverbs early 
in life and accepted it as wisdom he would not 
have been robbed, disgraced and held up to 
ignominy in his old age. From start to finish 
this case, involving as it has the death of New 
York’s most eminent citizen, has been stranger 
and more involved than any of the fiction of 
Dumas. 








Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, a temperance reformer 
who has been conducting a remarkable cam- 
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paign in England, says in the Standard that of 
42,000 Christian churches in that country less 
than 8,000 use unfermented wine at the Lord’s 
Supper. The proportion is probably reversed 
in the United States. Congregational churches 
which use fermented wine are exceptional, 
still more so are Baptist and Methodist 
churches. 

The World’s Sunday School Convention at 
Jerusalem enrolled 1,526 attendants, of whom 
764 came from the United States and Canada, 
248 from Great Britain and 377 lived in Jerusa- 
lem. The Sunday school world appears to be 
composed mainly of English-speaking people, 
except that Jerusalem is credited with a larger 
proportion of inhabitants interested in Bible 
study than any one supposed her to have had 
since the time of the Crusades. 





Northampton’s celebration of its 250th anni- 
versary this week befitted in quality and ex- 
tent the occasion. The religious element both 
in the music and the oratory was well to the 
front. This is as it should be in a city one of 
whose chief distinctions is that it was for so 
many years the home of Jonathan Edwards. 
The virility of its churches today and its far- 
famed educational institutions are a tribute to 
the faith and labors of the fathers and of 
their sons. 





Prof. William James recently closed a loving 
tribute to a Cambridge friend recently de- 
ceased with these significant words, indicative 
of his belief in the immortality of the soul: 
**Good-by, then, old friend. In that wider 
world of being, of which this little Cambridge 
world of ours forms so infinitesimal a part, we 
may be sure that all our spirits and their mis- 
sions here will continue in some way to be 
represented, and that ancient human loves 
will never lose their own.”’ 





Rev. C. Silvester Horne comes up from his 
nearer contact with the masses of London to 
say that ordinary congregations do not need 
to have fundamental Christian ideas proved 
to them every week; what they need more is 
to be inspired to action and directed how to 
act wisely. If Mr. Horne can succeed in di- 
recting some of the unused energy in fashion- 
able congregations like his former field at 
Kensington toward the needs of the slums 
we shall all be glad to know how he does it. 





The Missouri Congregational Association 
led in a protest against a bull fight advertised 
for last Sunday near the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis. The protest availed 
with Governor Dockery and the management 
was ordered to draw off the show. It obeyed, 
but did not warn the public, accepting several 
thousand dollars of the latter’s money. Then 
it refused to return the money. Whereupon 
the mob arose in its wrath and destroyed the 
arena buildings and came near lynching the 
projectors of the fight. 





A new home mission program, for use in 
Congregational young people’s meetings on 
July 3, and arranged by Don O. Shelton, has 
just been issued by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. It is attractively printed 
in two colors, contains an American flag on 
the first page, responsive readings on our 
country’s young people by Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, hymns and suggested topics for pres- 
entation in brief addresses. Copies will be 
furnished at cost (one cent each) by the society, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





During the Sundays of May the secretaries 
of the A. M. A., the C. C. B. S., the C. E.S., 
the C.S.S. & P. S. and the C. H. M. S. and 
M. H. M. S. held joint rallies in Massachusetts 
in the interests of the work in the home land. 
Springfield, Holyoke, Amherst, Northampton, 
Pittsfield, Westfield, Hatfield, Hadley, Lenox, 
Housatonic and Monson were visited in turn. 
The churches were made to feel the unity of 
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the work. The representatives of the societies 
have learned to know each other better, and 
a lesson in practical federation has been given. 
Do so some more, brethren. 





Mr. Baines-Griffiths’s article in this issue on 
the Kansas Crusade opens up a stirring period 
of history with which our younger readers 
may not be over-familiar. The Kansas Emi- 
gration, by the way, was not the only subject 
to which the editorial pages of The Congrega- 
tionalist were devoted in 1854. There was the 
question whether men, especially ministers, 
should wear beards. The discussion died out 
after Dr. Dexter had done valiantly in show- 
ing how suicidal the practice of shaving might 
become. The campaign doubtless resulted in 
compelling men of forty to look their age. 





If Christian Endeavorers ever read the Sun- 
day papers they must have been surprised to 
see in certain newspapers an article by Dr. 
F, E. Clark, with the statement that he was 
now ‘on an around-the-world tour for the 
Hearst Sunday newspapers.” It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor stamps this remarkable state- 
ment as absolutely false, explaining that Dr. 
Clark’s journey is solely in the interests of 
Christian Endeavor and that it was expressly 
agreed that these articles, written to help pay 
the expenses of the trip, should not appear in 
Sunday papers. 

Why not have a parliament of the religious 
press in connection with the St. Louis Fair? 
The Christian Evangelist of that city asks the 
question and answers it affirmatively with 
effective argument and suggested topics. Per- 
haps the strongest reason given for it is that 
it would promote greater unity among the 
churches represented by denominational news- 
papers. It would have promoted division not 
so very long ago, but their editors have a dif- 
ferent temper now. We should like to sit in 
council with our brethren who try to use the 
pen as a rudder to steer denominational ships 
into the same port. 





Much of current discussion of the problem 
of marriage and divorce proceeds on the as- 
sumption that any change from standards of 
the past is of necessity due to an evil impulse, 
that diminution of the birth rate, for instance, 
is always due to selfishness on the part of 
parents and is always accompanied by crimi- 
nal practices. This is far from the truth. 
Much of the individualism of the present is 
due to an increase of rationality in a sphere 
of actior, where, as Dr. George A. Gordon 
points out in his last book, The New Epoch 
for Faith, there has been less moral reason 
employed than in any other great interest of 
life. 





A Mobile correspondent describes the clash 
in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (South) between the old men on one 
side, hostile to any union with the Northern 
wing of the denomination, and the young men 
and those pastors resident in the Border States 
on the other side who favor it. He also tells 
of incidents during the assembly which show 
that the Negro delegates have been courteously 
and kindly treated by their white colleagues 
while in Mobile, President Roosevelt’s hospi- 
tality to Booker T. Washington being imi- 
tated. He insists that too much of the news 
sent North about the race question in the 
South is born of political animosity and is in- 
spired by politicians. 

That some more accurate and trustworthy 
method of tabulating the benevolences of Con- 
gregational churches should be adopted is in- 
creasingly apparent in consecutive issues of 
the Year-Book. The present method does not 
indicate at all what the various societies re- 
spectively receive from the churches. The 
double column as illustrated in Massachusetts 
in the Year- Book of 1903 was not altogether 
satisfactory. Michigan presents at the end of 
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each column the total amount given to kindred 
objects, which is good only to a limited extent. 
The gist of the matter is in the question, 
**Can the beneficence of the churches be re- 
ported so that all may know what they are 
doing for Congregationalism?’’ No one will 
be more glad for a solution of the problem 
than the compiler of the Year-Book. 





That must have have been a red-letter day 
at Fisk University, May 29, when this excel- 
lent school for blacks received the honor of a 
visit from Governor Frazier of Tennessee, 
Governor Bliss of Michigan and distinguished 
citizens of Nashville. A program distinctively 
religious in character and including a number 
of jubilee hymns was carried out, and by re- 
quest of a committee from the Chamber of 
Commerce, Pres. J. G. Merrill spoke on the 
work of the university, its aims and needs. 
This is a shining indication of the wisdom with 
which Dr. Merrill is administering the insti- 
tution founded by General Fisk and so long 
presided over by the late Dr. Cravath. It is 
also a pleasing sign of the disposition of the 
progressive whites in the South to recognize 
the splendid work of our A. M. A. sehools. 





An Eaglish visitor who will be widely wel- 
come in this country is Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
pastor of Highbury Quadrant Congregational 
Church, London, who comes next October to 
spend six weeks. His first preaching appoint- 
ment is at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and 
at the First Church, Montclair, on the evening 
of the same Sunday. He then goes to Central 
Church, Chicago, and thereafter to St. Louis. 
He will also speak at the National Council. 
Dr. Dawson ranks high among English preach- 
ers. His Makers of English Prose, Life of 
Jesus Christ, his contributions to the Young 
Man and other English publications have re- 
vealed a virile mind and an exceptional gift 
of expression. Our readers will remember the 
article in our Beecher Number from him en- 
titled, An English estimate of Beecher. We 
shall all be glad to see Dr. Dawson on this, 
his first visit, we believe, to this country. 





Robert A. Hume of India, of the American 
Board Marathi Mission, ‘‘ maker and mender 
of boys and men,”’ as he sometimes jocosely 
likes to style himself, is in this country again 
for perhaps a year’s furlough. His wife and 
family have been here since his last visit two 
years ago and his own untiring labors in the 
intervening period, especially in connection 
with the problem of famine relief and orphan 
support, have so worn upon him that he must 
pause for a little recuperation. He is as 
breezy and active as ever and his little speech 
at the Yale alumni dinner, last week, as well 
as private conversation with him showed that 
wherever he goes bis one passion is Christian- 
ity for India. We shall publish soon an arti- 
cle from him pointing out the signs of hope 
for the progress of Christianity in that vast 
country. Dr. Hume, it will be remembered, 
was honored by a gold medal by Queen Vic- 
toria for his wise administration of funds sent 
for famine relief, and he will not lack honor 
from the churches of America. He is already 
being impressed into service for missionary 
meetings here and there. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


Bangor Seminary alumni discuss a practical 
topic (page 836). 

Union efforts in behalf of young men (In 
Southeastern Vermont, page 833). 

A “children’s pastor’ in a Chicago church 
(Chieago and the Interior, page 818). 

A long and fruitful pastorate (Forty-four 
Years in the Vermont Ministry, page 833). 

A pioneer in founding charitable work (Cen- 
tennial of the Female Cent Institution, page 
835). 
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A new Hiawatha draws money for home 
missions (Bright Ideas from a Bay State 
Church, page 833.) 


Sloyd provides a bond of mutual interest 
between a pastor and his boys (In Southern 
Middlesex, page 837). 
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A county Y. M. C. A.; a report of temper- 
ance conditions in Vermont (Work and Work- 
ers in the Champlain Valley, page 833). 

A church financially successful without paid 
entertainments; a pastor who works with his 
hands, as well as his brain (Both Sides the 
Brooklyn Bridge, page 824). 





Chicago and 


A New Church Dedicated 

Sunday, May 29, the Central Park Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago, dedicated an at- 
tractive and convenient house of worship. 
The services occupied the entire day, and were 
the fitting close of nine years’ sacrifice on the 
part of the people. The basement was erected 
several years ago when Rey. S. C. Haskin, 
now of Wilmette, was pastor. He and his 
people worked with their own hands digging 
the trenches for the foundations and hauling 
the stone. The plain wooden structure in 
which the people had previously worshiped 
was then raised up and left for several years 
to stand on the beautiful basement secured 
for Sunday school purposes. Meanwhile ef- 
forts were continued to secure funds to com- 
plete the building and with the aid of the 
Building Society were finally successful. The 
cost of the entire structure has been about 
$32,000. Thereis a debt of only $6,000. Three 
thousand dollars were pledged Sunday. The 
house is well located at the corner of South 
Fortieth Street and Park Avenue, in the midst 
of an intelligent, industrious population who 
show their interest in Christianity by their 
gifts and by their constant presence at the 
church services. Rev. T. E. Stevens is the 
present pastor. 


Council at the Tabernacle Church 

This church now worships in a room fur- 
nished by the Chicago Commons. The Sun- 
day school under the superintendency of Prof. 
E. T. Harper has followed the new and im- 
proved methods and has been remarkably 
successful. Tuesday, May 31, Rev. James 
Mullenbach, who has served the church as 
pastor two or three years, was dismissed 
by council and heartily commended to the 
churches. Rey. Victor L. Greenwood of 
Oneida, Ill., will take his place. An inter- 
esting feature was the ordination of Henry T. 
Burt as children’s pastor. This children’s 
pastorate is an experiment which will be 
watched with a good deal of interest. Mr. 
Burt is one of the city probation officers and 
thus has an opportunity for reaching children 
open to few men. Mr. Mullenbach gave as 
his reasons for leaving the church, first, its 
steadily declining constituency and the appar- 
ent inipossibility of bringing it to self-support; 
and secondly, the difficulty of living on the 
small salary. Gratifying testimony was given 
to his fidelity, ability and his self-sacrifice. 


A Faithful Officer 

Assistant Chief Schuettler of the police 
force evidently believes in obeying the law. 
He has been given the power to arrest gam- 
blers and to put an end to their business and 
is doing all he can in this direction. His ar- 
rests already are more than one hundred and 
the Grand Jury has no difficulty in finding 
true bills against the men his officers bring in. 
Policy gambling promises sooh to become a 
thing of the past, and even saloons where 
book-making has been going on will either 
have to give up this branch of business, or 
have their doors closed. Public sentiment 
favors Mr. Schuettler and if he is sustained 
by his superiors, as he probably will be, gam- 
blers will find it profitable to seek homes some- 
where outside Chicago. 


A Sanitary Experiment 

The business section of Chicago has deter- 
mined to keep its streets clean for a year. 
The Commercial Club, aided by one or two 
other clubs, and the generous contributions of 





the Interior 


merchants, has employed Mr. Richard T. Fox 
of New York, whom that city has loaned to 
Chicago for a year, to clean every street be- 
tween the rivers and as far south as Van 
Buren Street. The work which was to have 
begun Sunday night has been indefinitely post- 
poned on account of the exorbitant prices de- 
manded by the teamsters. These are fully 
twenty per cent. in advance of those paid by 
the city. Merchants who are contributing the 
money do not care to be compelled to pay more 
than the market price for labor and are natu- 
rally indignant at the demands of the team- 
sters. 


Dearth of Teachers 

Chicago is in need of competent teachers. 
Superintendent Cooley is finding it difficult to 
obtain a sufficient number to fill vacancies 
caused by removals: Many of the best teach- 
ers have gone to New York, or other cities 
where salaries are higher. Fully ninety-five 
per cent. of the more than 5,000 teachers in the 
Chicago schools are women. Salaries are so 
low and the increase in pay last year so small 
that there is little encouragement for men to 
make teaching a profession. The probability 
is that teachers will be paid better, although 
it would seem as if the city were now spending 
as much upon its schools as its funds will 
allow. 


Hull House Honored 

The University of Wisconsin has declared 
its intention of bestowing the degree of LL. D. 
upon Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House, 
Chicago. This is in recognition of her work 
not only in the social settlement of which she 
bas so long been the head, but in the contri- 
butions she has made to the subject of Social 
Science. FRANKLIN. 


Chicago Congregational Sunday Schools Hold a 
Summer Meeting 

A summer meeting of the Chicago Sunday 
School Association was held at Hinsdale, “‘ the 
beautiful,” the afternoon of June 4. Two 
special cars carried over 100 delegates. 
Luncheon was served immediately on their 
arrival. Mr. Myers, the Sunday school super- 
intendent, and the ladies spared no pains in 
entertaining the city folk, who were delighted, 
despite the rain, with the fresh country air, 
the flowers and trees of this beautiful suburb. 

The program was equal to the surroundings. 
The new president is David S. Geer, the wide- 
awake superintendent of Plymouth Church. 
An unusually bright lawyer, he had been for 
two weeks in court on an important case in 
St. Louis, but suceeeded in getting the judge 
to adjourn court that day that he might be 
present at the meeting. When such men are 
interested things move. Topics ably discussed 
were: Reverence in the Sunday School, by Dr. 
Crosser of Kenwood Church; Discipline, by 
Prof. H. W. Gates; and How Can We Get 
Better Teachers, by Mr. S.S. Rogers. Hinsdale 
is the home of Dr. Pearsons, who was present 
with his wife. Being called upon to speak, he 
said he began to go to Sunday school eighty 
years ago. His mother trained all her boys 
to go. Across the road from where he lived 
was another family of five boys, who broke 
their colts and their steers on Sunday and 
would not go to Sunday school. Despite the 
fourteen hundred acres of land they owned, not 
one of those boys ever amounted to anything, 
whereas the other boys he thought did a little 
good in the world. 


Chicago, June 4. M. 
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A Dispassionate Considera- 
tion of the Question Now 
Before Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren : : : : 








A Proposal for Church Union 


By Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 


What Each Party Might | 
Concede, What Each } 
Might Gain, What All } 
Together Might Do : : 


— 











{At their recent meeting in Washington, 
D. C., Methodist Protestants indorsed the 
plan for union with Congregationalists and 
United Brethren. One of the most notable 
of the addresses on the subject before the 
conference was that of Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, chairman of the joint committee whieh 
proposed the plan, portions of which are 
printed herewith.—Ep1Tors. ] 


People who are in the habit of attend- 
ing church in these days know that the 
old lines of division between the various 
evangelical churches are practically oblit- 
erated; you can not tell, one time in 
twenty, from the preaching to which you 
are listening, whether you are in a Pres- 
byterian church, or a Methodist church, 
or a Baptist church; the eontroversies 
with which the air was filled when some 
of you were boys no longer enlist the in- 
terest of earnest Christians. 

It is possible that if these three Chris- 
tian bodies should come together in one 
there would be found in that larger fel- 
lowship some greater variety of opinion 
than now exists in any one of them; but 
I am persuaded that with this greater 
variety there would also appear a deeper 
and stronger unity. We should be con- 
strained to seek for points of agreement, 
to emphasize the things wherein we are 
at one, and our unimportant differences 
would only serve to throw into a brighter 
light our essential unity. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN FEDERATION 
CONTEMPLATED 


One definite question is submitted to 
you, as to the other two national bodies 
—the question whether you are ready to 
unite with the others in calling together 
a General Council, to which shall be com- 
Initted the task of working out the prob- 
lem of unity. The business of that coun- 
cil would be to consider and formulate 
plans by which the unity toward which 
we are reaching out could be progres- 
sively realized. It would signify some- 
thing more than federation, for federa- 
tion, as I understand it, contemplates the 
maintenance intact of all the parts and 
organs of each of the denominations tak- 
ing part init. None of them makes any 
sacrifices of its own life, they only try to 
find some outside work in which they can 
co-operate. This General Council pro- 
poses to do much more than this. It 
proposes to find ways in which the three 
denominations shall immediately become 
one in certain important parts of the 
work which they are now carrying for- 
ward. 

A COMMON WORK TO DO 


It will address itself first, perhaps, to 
the question whether much of our mis- 
sionary work cannot be consolidated with 
good results. Take the entire foreign 
missionary work. Why should it not be 
carried on by one missionary organiza- 
tion, in the direction of which all these 
denominations should be represented? 
Could we not by uniting our forces in this 
great field of the world secure some im- 


portant economies, increase the mission- 
ary enthusiasm of all our churches, and 
push the work with far more efficiency? 
Might not the General’ Council formu- 
late plans by which there should be a 
merger_of the three foreign missionary 
organizations in one? 

This would be something more than 
federation, it would be a step and a long 
step in the direction of organic union. 
Take also the great work whose urgency 
is increasing—the work for the neglected 
races on this continent, the Negroes, the 
Indians, the Chinese. It is a work of 
education and of evangelization; a work 
which appeals to every man who loves 
his country and his kind. There never 
was a time, I think, when the Negro 
needed the friendship of Christian people 
so much as he needs it now. For the 
great responsibilities of freedom he was 
utterly unfit, and his possession of it has 
proved, in a vast number of cases, an 
injury more than a benefit to him. He 
must not be re-enslaved, he must be fitted 
for freedom and citizenship. There are 
many good men and women in the South 
who see this and will do what they can; 
but it is a task too heavy for them, it 
demands the united wisdom and devotion 
of all who love humanity. Each of these 
denominations is doing something, I sup- 
pose, in this great field; could we not 
wisely unite our efforts? Would there 
not be strength in union here? Might 
not the General Council of the united 
churches work out a plan by which the 
people of these three Christian bodies 
could join their forces for the wise prose- 
cution of an enterprise which bears such 
a vital relation to the welfare of the na- 
tion? 

I doubt not also that men of good will, 
consulting together in this council, could 
find ways by which in our Sunday school 
work and our educational work and our 
publishing work we could consolidate and 
co-ordinate some, if not all our agencies, 
with great gain to all the denominations. 
And if in such work as this we were able 
to join, we should come to feel that we 
were indeed one. It would be something 
more than a federation; it would be tak- 
ing on continually more and more of the 
character of an organicunion. Weshould 
be contributing to a common treasury; 
we should be working side by side in 
many fields; in all our largest interests 
and endeavors we should have a common 
responsibility and a common pride and a 
common enthusiasm. 

Now it would be the business of this 
General Council to bring about such con- 
solidations as these in the activities of 
the three denominations. It would have 
no power over any of them; its functions 
would be only advisory; its recommenda- 
tions would have to come back to the 
three bodies for approval and adoption. 
It would need to proceed cautiously and 
tentatively; no step ought to be taken 
without full deliberation and the practi- 
cally unanimous consent of all the three 
bodies. 


OUR ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS SHOULD 
NOT BECOME FETICHES 


There was once much argument to show 
that the administrative machinery em- 
ployed in the several denominations was 
of apostolic origin, but not much empha- 
sis is put on these arguments nowadays; 
it is pretty clear that the apostles em- 
ployed very little machinery, and had no- 
thought of establishing any fixed system 
of polity; they supposed, as evidently 
their Master intended, that methods of 
work, in every age, could be adapted to. 
the conditions and needs of theage. That 
is what has happened. Different groups. 
of workers, in successive periods, have- 
shaped their administrative machinery to. 
suit their own purposes. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about any of these methods.. 
Yet something like this seems to be in the 
minds of a good many of us. I find Con- 
gregationalists, and I dare say that you 
find Methodist Protestants who have a 
kind of feeling that any change in forms. 
of church government would be some- 
thing like apostasy. It is important that 
we recognize the fact that this is an ex- 
aggerated feeling. The worship of the 
idols of the tribe, as Bacon has told us, 
is a common form of idolatry, against 
which we need to be warned. These 
systems of polity are the work of our own 
hands, and we must not too highly exalt 
them. It is not at all improbable that 
those portions of them which we most 
strenuously assert and most passionately 
cling to, represent our weaknesses. That 
is almost the uniform fact with individu- 
als. If you find a man taking especial 
pride in any trait of his character, plum- 
ing himself on the possession of any 
quality, you almost always find that that 
is the particular thing from which he 
needs to pray to be delivered. I am in- 
clined to believe that this is true of re- 
ligious sects. 


WHERE CONGREGATIONALISTS ARE WEAK 


Speaking as a Congregationalist, I feel 
quite sure that it is true of my own peo- 
ple. The one thing of which we have 
boasted is our independency. It has be- 
come our weakness. The other principle- 
of fellowship which ought to have been 
co-ordinated with it has not been nor- 
mally developed. What is true of Metho- 


dist Protestants I do not know, but I 


dare say. that some of you may be aware 
of the existence of similar conditions. 
The truth is that any change which can 
be made in our administrative methods 
by which our work can be better done 
ought to be made with no hesitation. 

The practical question before us in 
working out the problem of organic unity 
is what measure of autonomy shall be 
conceded to the local church. The Con- 
gregationalists exalt the principle of 
autonomy; they even exaggerate it, as 
I have admitted; or, at any rate, they 
have put so much more emphasis upon it 
than upon their other cardinal principle 
of fellowship that the result has been 
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detrimental to the organization. Yet the 
principle of autonomy seems to be gain- 
ing ground in all the denominations. The 
local church in all the stronger govern- 
ments is taking more and more control of 
its own affairs. The Methodist Episco- 
pal local churches are asserting every 
year a larger degree of self-government; 
they practically choose their own min- 
isters and keep them as long as they 
please; the supervision of the presiding 
elder, in all their strong churches, is more 
a matter of form than of power. I think 
that the same thing is true of the United 
Brethren. In your own body the amount 
of local self-government seems to vary; 
larger liberty is allowed to the local church 
in some parts of the country than in 
others. 


AUTONOMY AN ESSENTIAL 


Now, I think it would be only fair to 
say that in the working out of this prob- 
lem of organic unity it will probably be 
found that this principle of the autonomy 
of the local church will have to be pretty 
definitely recognized. I do not believe 
that Congregationalists would surrender 
the substance of their own most dis- 
tinetive principle, and I am inclined to 
think that a great reason why this 
movement for unity finds friends in the 
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United Brethren and Methodist .Protes- 
tant churches is that there are a great 
many among them who desire that their 
local churches shall have a larger meas- 
ure of autonomy. 


SUPERVISION ALSO DESIRABLE 


And yet there are many among us who 
feel that in the interest of the weaker 
churches and in the planting of new 
churches and in the promotion of the 
larger co-operations to which we’ ought to 
be giving our strength, some more sys- 
tematic supervision is necessary. There 
is much that the stronger among us could 
do and want to do for the weaker which 
we fail to do because of this lack of some 
co-ordinating agencies. And it seems to 
me that we might well use in some modi- 
fied form some of the methods by which 
the Methodist Protestant and the United 
Brethren keep their churches supplied 
and their ministers at work. Perhaps 
they can teach us how to make more ef- 
fective our cardinal principal of the fel- 
lowship of the churches. At any rate 
some of us are ready to join with you in 
calling this General Council and in making 
through it a most earnest attempt to see 
whether adjustments can not be made by 
which these three bodies of Christians 
can become one body. 
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THE COW AND THE MOONSHINE 


One of my Methodist brethren in Co- 
lumbus once told me of a little experience 
of his, as a farmer’s boy, in getting a cow 
into her stall. It wasa moonlight even- 
ing, and.when the stable door was opened 
and the cow had got her head inside she 
saw directly across the passage way that 
led to her stall what looked to her per- 
haps like a bar of solid silver. It was a 
beam of moonlight, revealed by the float- 
ing dust which lay across the stable, the 
light coming in through an aperture in 
the wall. The cow stopped short before 
this barrier. Doubtless it appeared to 
her insurmountable. She may even have 
been impressed in her bovine way with 
the notion that it was a barrier placed in 
her path by heaven itself, and that it 
would be sacrilege to break it down or 
jump over it. But constrained thereto 
by a little vigorous prodding from the 
boy who was driving her she at length 
made a desperate lunge and found her 
way to her stall and was soon rejoicing 
in her fodder. My friend said that the 
surprise of that cow in her discovery that 
a barrier so formidable could be overcome 
so easily was something remarkable. 

I suspect, my friends, that if there be 
only among us a real desire for union, it 
will turn out that many of the difticulties 
in our path are mainly moonshine. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


Bettering the Prayer Meeting 


Frequently it is said that ‘‘the prayer serv- 
ice is the thermometer of the spiritual life of 
the church,’’ but knowing somewhat of church 
life outside of the prayer meeting I must say 
I do not believe it is true. One great stumb- 
ling block the church has set before the people 
has been its insistence upon one form of reli- 
gious expression as the only divine one. Ifa 
man can sing hymns, pray fervently, and say 
pious things in “‘ prayer meeting” he is con- 
sidered, by some, to possess a high degree of 
spirituality, while others, who also come, but 
do not take part, are looked down upon and 
sometimes are referred to as “‘ silent ’’ Chris- 
tians. Such “ tongue-tied ” Christians are not 
infrequently labored with by the pastor and 
others until they either take to reading verses, 
or testifying, or, perhaps, leave the meeting 
entirely. 

The idea has gotten abroad that ‘‘ Christian- 
ity is a life rather than a profession,” and 
many of our best Christians who never could 
talk in prayer meeting have found real relief in 
the discovery of this truth. They think that 
Jesus emphasized the doing of good deeds 
rather than the saying of pious words. Of 
course, the majority of persons who “take 
part ’’ in prayer meeting are not hypocrites. 
But the church has too often insisted that 
attendance on, and taking part in the prayer 
meeting is the ideal method of expressing 
Christian experience. There are those seldom 
seen in such a service who stand as persons 
of high Christian character in their communi- 
ties. Others teach Sunday school classes, 
promote church music, and serve as heads of 
public enterprises and philanthropies. They 
do not feel inclined to seek the prayer room. 
Who shall say that these indispensable persons 
are less spiritual than those who habitually 
attend the prayer meeting and take some 
speaking part therein? 

A change of method in many places has 
solved the problem. The gathering is called 
the ‘‘ mid-week service.’”’ The Bible is the 


center of interest. Few adult church members 
know their Bibles thoroughly. 


They have no 





comprehensive grasp of its origin and growth, 
and its spiritual authority. These are some 
of the things they ought to know, and it is the 
very thing for which they are hungry. No bet- 
ter plan could be attempted in many churches 
than to introduce, for six months, a course of 
Bible readings, and study, on the old prayer 
meeting night. All of the essentials of a good 
prayer meeting may be observed. Time can be 
given for singing, prayer, testimony and ques- 
tions. It gives something to pray for, some- 
thing to talk about, and to incite helpful dis- 
cussion. Usually the attendance increases 
until the room is comfortably filled with eager, 
interested people. 

Such a plan as this requires considerable 
work on the part of the minister, who ought, 
usually, to be the leader. Hecan no longer go 
to his meeting unprepared! He cannot trust 
to his fund of general information. He must 
study the Bible for himself and learn to pre- 
sent it in an interesting way. If he does this 
successfully, splendid results will surely fol- 
low and the mid-week service will become a 
real power in building up intelligent Christian 
character. At present there seems to be some- 
thing of a revival of such Bible study in our 
churches here, and in every case good results 
are following. The best elements of the 
prayer meeting are retained, and larger num- 
bers of church members are being reached. 

We do not worry over the fact that many do 
not come even now, for we believe that the 
mid-week service is not the only means of 
grace outside of the Sabbath worship. 

Sandusky, O. E. A. Kine. 


“The Union of the Three Denomi- 
nations” 


I was born and brought up a member of the 
United Brethren, and am now a minister in the 
Congregational body. It would give me great 
satisfaction to see a union between the church 
of my childhood and that of my maturer 
years. My heart is with the present move- 
ment toward the federation of these religious 
bodies; but my head d®es not see any feasible 
way of bringing about a complete union be- 
tween them. Many things draw us toward 
each other, and, so far as that is concerned, 


many cords are drawing all the denominations 
closer together; but how is it to be brought 
about? 

There is a unity now of sentiment and of 
purpose and of spirit that binds us together; 
but in some things we radically differ from 
each other. They are episcopal; and we are 
congregational. They area republic; and we 
are a democracy. They have a legislative 
body that makes the laws of the whole church; 
each individual church with us makes its own 
laws and formulates its own constitution. 
With them the whole church has its creed; 
with us each individual church. . The United 
Brethren ministry is an itinerant one. The 
appointment to a parish is made by a bishop 
and a presiding elder at an annual conference. 
Our ministry is stationary and is on the call 
of the individual church. We have no code 
of laws and discipline by which the whole 
body of churches are governed; they have. I 
have said nothing of the fact that both denom- 
inations have a different name and history, 
which each body considers sacred for the 
reason that these might in some way be still 
kept to the inspiration and the good of all. 

Three ways occur to me by which these de- 
nominations eould become one. First, we 
could adopt them into our family, and that is 
all right. They are good people. Second, they 
could absorb us, and this is not so good from 
our point of view. We do mot care to be 
adopted into any other family; we like our- 
selves too well for that. Third, a compromise 
measure between us might be considered, 
though I do not see how organic union be- 
tween us is possible, unless it is possible to 
be congregational and episcopal at the same 
time, unless we can have a general legislative 
body and none at the same time, but the 
authority with the individual church. Some 
think this is possible. I believe Leonard 
Bacon thought so. Organic union between 
us will come if at all by a higher organization 
in which that which is fundamental to both 
our denominations shall be preserved. It 
ean be done; but how? Will this age be 
given the privilege to bring about the union 
of the churches, or shall it be left toa future 
age? 

Watertown, N. Y. Hezextan L. PYLE. 
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A Few Reflections as Sun- 
set Draws On 





Confessions of a Retired Minister 


By Rev. Jonas Rosenmuller 











A first confession—I am a retiring, not 
a retired minister. I am sensitive as to 
which term is applied tome. Men in the 
army are retired on account of age, in- 
capacity or misconduct. Common use 
makes the word objectionable. Retiring 
is active, retired passive. One represents 
a minister doing something, the other as 
having something done to him, and the 
thing he is doing is difficult. The Alsa- 
tian, Parisian minister, Wagner, says the 
art of retiring is difficult and few do it 
well. A retiring minister is a very active 
minister. Any confessions I make are 
made on the move; being a mobile, not 
a static, what I see today I may not see 
tomorrow when I have moved on; cer- 
tainly may not when, ceasing to retire, I 
have retired. 


A CALLING IN WHICH ONE IS LIABLE 
TO ERR 


I am retiring from the certainty of 
making some mistakes. Offenses, mis- 
takes must be. We enter the ministry 
unpracticed. We ought to enter it just 
before retiring; but the churches do not 
let us and their unreasonable conduct 
brings its own punishment, just perhaps 
or for their good. The minister eats sour 
grapes and their teeth are set on edge. 
His error is gradually corrected, and 
about the time he is retiring his practiced 
senses begin to discern between good and 
bad grapes. It is mournful to look at the 
long list of mistakes that make so large 
a part of a minister’s record. Most of 
these mistakes, if my experience is relia- 
ble, come from attempts to do too many 
things; things he wag not trained to do 
and which would be better done by others. 

I recall now, though faintly, the pleas- 
urable glow of early but, as I now see, 
unwise enthusiasms with which I took 
up schemes, projects, most of them quite 
worthy—making organizations, joining 
clubs, lodges, advocating reforms, at- 
tending all sorts of meetings, commend- 
ing all sorts of men; scattering energy 
and force enough to maintain a cam- 
paign and win a substantial victory. 
What a pity it is that hindsight is not 
foresight! that when young and full of 
ardor we do not see that a minister has 
one thing to do—to be a minister; not 
all kinds of ministers, but the kind for 
which colleges and seminaries exist, the 
kind he has given years to make him- 
self—an able and interesting teacher of 
Christian truth. trusting it to sanctify 
men and women who thereby become ad- 


. vocates and propagators of a sanctified 


life. What I see clearly now I saw darkly 
once, and, being in darkness, wandered 
and stumbled and fell, made innumer- 
able mistakes. I am retiring from the 
certainty of making more of this kind. 
The experience is agreeable. 

I see, too, that just now the chances 
for ministerial mistakes are without 
number. It is common, well-nigh uni- 
versal testimony that churches are not 
in good condition, are out of harmony 





with the age. I hear and read com- 
plaints, confessions that such is the case. 
Change must come, and before the right 
thing comes there will be mistakes; but, 
my non-retiring brother, do something— 
fail, if need be—for your dead endeavor 
may be a stepping-stone to something 
higher and nearer what should be. I 
think you are in a hard place. I should 
like to be with you, my confession to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP 


I confess to sadness and pain in retir- 
ing from the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets. Ministers make a goodly fel- 
lowship. I have fulfilled my ministry, so 
far as it has been fulfilled, in different 
localities and have found ministers in all 
of them, goodly men, unlike in gifts, in 
opportunities, but of one mind, doing 
hard work, submitting to straitness in 
means of support, to much indifference, 
often to opposition and yet retaining 
hope, courage and good temper. They 
have done much for me. I wish I could 
take each by the hand and say my word 
of thanks. 

My confession on this point would be 
incomplete did I not add that I have felt, 
still feel, the absence of professional loy- 
alty and pride among ministers. Possi- 
bly there is an unwillingness to think 
and talk of the ministry as a profession, 
as one of the learned professions, to use 
an old-time phrase. However, it is a pro- 
fession, a calling vocation. It may be 
thought of quite apart from individuals 
in it. Men entrusted with it owe it some- 
thing. They should magnify it. Its his- 
tory justifies pride. Since it began it has 
amply, splendidly served the race. Its 
record shines with brilliant names. It 
has been a mighty stimulator of thought 
and noble living. It has given the race 
martyrs, heroes, saints. It is a profes- 
sion to be proud of and it needs the pride 
and loyalty of its members, to be a per- 
petual incentive to enhance its fame by 
their achievement and to draw to its high 
service the ablest men. 


THE SAINTS UPON THE EARTH 


The churches just now are enduring 
much mocking and scourging, a part de- 
served, but not all. Now that I am a 
little removed from them I find my recol- 
lections of the churches I know most 
about agreeable. I have not found them 
unkind, obstinate, unfaithful, asleep. 
Deacons are human and humane; some 
of them rare, able, lovable men, of whom 
I say, with Saint Paul, I thank my God 
at every remembrance of them. Minis- 
ters forget, I forgot, that if church mem- 
bers were perfect the minister’s occupa- 
tion would be gone. It is his to perfect 
the saints, and the saints’ to perfect him. 
Both have hard tasks, I do not say which 
is the harder. I am sure, however, that 
the churches have no easy work, and my 
confession is that they do their work very 


well. Time would fail me to tell the good 
I have received from them. They have 
put into my life choice, enriching, sup- 
porting friendships past value. They 
have furnished hope, been often models 
of patience, ready with sympathy in ef- 
forts which I now feel sure could not 
have been wholly to their mind, just and 
firm in judgment, faithful to convictions, 
responsive to wise leadership, a bulwark 
against unwise leadership. I speak good 
of the churches. 


OUR CHURCHES ON TRIAL 


I confess there have been times, nei- 
ther few nor short, when my faith in the 
adequacy of Congregational churches to 
meet demands has been greatly reduced, 
has almost failed me. I see other Chris- 
tian bodies entering fields pre-empted by 
Congregationalism and building up strong 
societies. I see families of Congrega- 
tional birth and inheritance, educated, 
controlling men and women pass into 
othercommunions. ;I hear ‘‘ the apparent 
lack of progress of the Congregational 
church, at any rate so far as statistics are 
concerned,”’ urged as a motive for effort 
on the part of another church. 

Such facts excite question, suggest 
doubts. There is trouble, difficulty some- 
where and of some kind. Why is it not 
seen and a remedy provided? Are the 
prophets dead? Are we without leaders? 
Have we finished our labors and are oth. 
ers to enter into them? 

These questions are likely to have an- 
swer and soon. In this time of transi- 
tion and change, of revolt, ovr churches 
are on trial. If they know and rightly 
interpret the signs of the times, if they 
unburden themselves and put weights 
aside, heed divine calls, power will return 
to them and the historic churches of New 
England will reassume pre-eminence and 
become again a superior agency in pre- 
serving New England to Christian faith 
and in diffusing the faith throughout the 
world. 

I confess to an increasing interest in 
systems of theology and an increasing 
dread of them. As human constructions 
to be classed with oratorios and cathe- 
drals and venerable, complicated ceremo- 
nials, they attract me, please me, serve me. 
The human mind works grandly in them 
and for grand achievements. They will 
always be; certainly as long as men think 
and think lawfully. The dread they in- 
spire is that they intrude into places too 
holy for them and attract devotion that 
belohgs elsewhere. I count it a good 
fortune that several systems have in my 
day become extinct or fallen into inocu- 
ous desuetude. Echoes of the battle be- 
tween old and new school theology were 
still in the air when I began my ministry. 
Bushnellism, an inspiring compound of 
visions, intuitions and arguments aroused 
opposition, whose echoes are only faintly 
heard. The thoughts of men come and 
pass while the word of the Lord endures 
forever. In that word I believe. 
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It is fifty years since Congress created 
the social vacuum called Kansas. Two 
types of civilization immediately rushed 
in and collided. The victory was with 
the more Calvinistic type, and Kansas 
became a free state. 

The semicentennial will be adequately 
observed by all who profess and call them- 
selves Kansans. A more than sectional 
interest attaches to this jubilee, how- 
ever, and it will be well if the observ- 
ance serves to draw general attention to 
the national significance of the first dec- 
ade of Kansas history, and more particu- 
larly the years 1854-57. In these days 
when men can vote without troubling 
themselves about any “‘storied past’”’ and 
when a New Englander runs a risk of be- 
coming homesick in 
Boston, there is no 
danger that the read- 
ing of history may be 
overdone. What was 
accomplished for Kan- 
sas, and in Kansas, 
fifty years ago is worth 
telling to the genera- 
tions following. And 
some day this epic may 
find its poet. 

The Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, passed by 
Congress, May 30, 1854, 
had been virtually a 
repudiation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 
Under its provisions 
the question of slavery 
in the new territory 
was to be disposed of 
locally. ‘‘Its first set- 
tlers shall settle its in- 
stitutions for ever.”’ 
Since Kansas bordered 
on the slave state of 
Missouri it was a fore- 
gone conclusion with 
not a few dejected friends of freedom that 
the new state would fall into the hands of 
men who would transplant the ‘‘domestic 
institution’’ of slavery. So that to dis- 
consolate watchers in the North hope was 
at an end and the only resource was in 
humiliation and prayer. 

Now it has not escaped observation 
that whenever the Puritan takes to the 
spiritual discipline mentioned his enemy 
might as well surmise that something is 
brewing. The Puritan’s quiet day is 
likely to be followed by an earthquake. 
So this heart-searching about the Kansas 
affair had not proceeded very far before a 
concrete duty presented itself to the in- 
quiring mind. It was seen that if a large 
enough number of the right sort of men 
could hurry to the West the territory 
might yet be saved for freedom, and the 
odious bill prove as awkward for its pro- 
moters as the recoil of a blunderbuss. 

Eli Thayer of Worcester, who had set 
in motion the Emigrant Aid Society, led 
the way in getting recruits for the enter- 
prise. All who went out were to go at 


their own charges, and men with ‘no 


Richard Cordley 


motive but the love of gain’’ were warned 
to stay away from Kansas. The Emi- 
grant Aid Society spent $125,000 in direct- 
ing travel, consolidating forces and pro- 
viding new communities with such neces- 
saries as sawmills. 

In the preaching of a Kansas crusade the 
editors of The Congregationalist were not 
a whit behind the chief apostles of the 
movement. As early as July 28 an edi- 
torial asks: 


Who will go for us to Kansas in the name 
of the Lord God of freedom? Kansas is a 
large part of a glorious country and will make 
as fine a state as any in the confederacy if it 
can be settled by a free people.... 

There ought to be an immediate outgoing 
of prudent, firm, resolute people, people of 





KANSAS PIONEERS 
8. D. Storrs 


Louis Bodwell 


sense and cultivation, of enlarged views and 
comprehensive judgments, who shall lay out 
the entire ground and direct wisely and well 
the streams of future emigration so as to con- 
centrate the forces of freedom at the best 
points and in the most sagacious manner. 


The appeal is continued in the next 
issue under the heading, What They Need 
in Kansas, and here it is urged that 


. . a principle is involved in this emigration 
which makes it a matter of heroism for a good 
man to go there and settle. In so doing he 
helps to make it a home of liberty and love, 
and to prevent its being a home of chattel 
slavery. Any man whose family connections 
will permit may nobly serve his age and his 
country by spending the next three years in 
Kansas. 

The response was as high minded as the 
appeal. Those who made the exodus 
could, and did sing Whittier’s Emigrant 
Hymn as theircrusade song; they did not 
hesitate te compare their journey to that 
of their Pilgrim Fathers, and their boast- 
ing was not vain. In the new country 
they encountered ruffianism, they endured 
privations; and before the Civil War had 
begun some of them had laid down their 


lives on Kansas soil in the effort to make 
it ‘a home of liberty and love.”” As Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale long ago pointed 
out, the pilgrimage was impelled by mo- 
tives as lofty as those that led to 
Plymouth Rock, with this in addition that. 
the modern pilgrims sought freedom not. 
for themselves but for an enslaved race. 
With Henry Ward Beecher preaching 
to his Brooklyn congregation on the im- 
portance of sending rifles to Kansas, and 
with many church fathers in New Eng- 
land favoring the westward movement it 
is not surprising that preachers of the 
gospel should find their way to the plains. 
‘Shall all these thousands be without 
shepherds?” asks Dr. Dexter [The Uvn- 
gregationalist, July 28, 1854). 


Admitting that they are 
intelligent men, libe:ty- 
loving and faithful men, 
will they not need the 
aids of Christianity and 
the influence of the 
Christian ministry? Yea, 
verily, and such they 
musthave. Kansas must 
be free, and that it may 
be so in the highest 
sense it must be bap- 
tized in infancy. It 
must be settled in the 
name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost.... 
The masses are meving 
and the ministers of 
Christ should be in the 
very van. 

The American Home 
Missionary Society 
sent out Rev. S. Y. 
Lum, who reached 
Lawrence just as the 
second company of 
emigrants arrived. On 
the fifteenth of Octo- 
ber the first church in 
the territory was or- 
ganized. Because of the affinity recog 
nized as existing between the two migra- 
tions, the pioneer soeiety called itself Plym- 
outh Church. The clerk of the meeting 
was a member of the Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston. He had with him a 
Mount Vernon manual and it came in 
handy as a model in drawing up the rules 
and covenant of the new ehurch. 


R. D. Parker 


When, a year later, the pastor and Mr. 
S. N. Simpson, who had gathered the first. 
Sunday school, went East to get help in 
building a meeting house, Mr. Amos A. 
Lawrence of Boston contributed a thou- 
sand dollars. That was not the only good 
thing done for Kansas by the New Eng- | 
land Greatheart. As treasurer of the 
Emigrant Aid Society he had rendered 
rare service and it is no wonder that the 
early settlers chose to call their town by 
his name. The present bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, whose first rectorate was at 
Lawrence, Kan., is a son of Amos A. 
Lawrence. 

In the fullness of time all the imagin- 
able denominations were represented in 
the territory. Even at the beginning the 
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yeoman service was by no means the 
monopoly of one religious body. It is 
nevertheless the barest fact that the 
Congregationalists from New England 
made themselves a power in the civic and 
religious life. 

One of the events of the week. at An- 
dover Seminary in 1856-57, was the Kan- 
sas prayer meeting at which letters from 
the territory were read and the needs 
considered.* After graduating in July, 
four men went forth under the auspices 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. These were G. C. Morse, R. D. 
Parker, S. D. Storrs and Richard Cordley. 

The story of what these and other pio- 
neers, like Louis Bodwell, did by way of 
spiritual guidance and social service in 
such new communities as Topeka, Em- 
poria, Leavenworth, Manhattan and Kan- 
sas City; what was done for the higher 
education; what blessing attended the 
fostering care exercised by the Home 
Missionary Society; the story of these 
achievements is to receive consideration 


* Pioneer Days in Kansas, by R. Cordley, D. D. 
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at the fiftieth anniversary of the General 
Association at Lawrence, June 14-20. 
Thither the tribes go up for a sacrament 
of remembrance. Among those partici- 
pating will be men who, like Hon. J. G. 
Haskell, have been themselves a worthy 
part of the history they recite. The fig- 
ure of chief interest and center of affec- 
tionate regard will be Richard Cordley, 
pastor of the Plymouth Church, who for 
forty years has embedied the ideal of 
the good minister of Jesus Christ. If 
the remembrance of civic ideals vindi- 
cated, of lives won to righteousness, of 
souls refreshed and comforted, can give 
joy to the worker, then Dr. Cordley may 
greatly rejoice. Those who join in ex- 
pressions of esteem for this man will 
think of him also as representative of 
that high company of pioneers, men and 
women, who forsook all that they might 
enthrone Christ in a commonwealth. 


The churches of the Pilgrim order send 
greetings to the Kansas brethren. The 
sacrament of remembrance will be also 
the sacrament of a new hope, 





Yale Theologues and Yale Theology 


That Yale Divinity School is still doing 
business was made unmistabably clear by the 
proceedings in connection with the eighty- 
second anniversary last week. On the north, 
Hartford, its ancient rival, now—thanks to the 
softening influenee of time—its friendly com- 
petitor, may inaugurate a new president with 
pomp and ceremony and devote itself strenu- 
ously to realizing all the possibilities of an in- 
dependent theological institute. Princeton to 
the southward, with whose theology Yale can- 
not be said to be in much more hearty accord 
now than in the days of Taylor and Hodge, 
may fall heir to an estate of several millions. 
But Yale Seminary continues to believe that 
it fulfills a special and important function in 
the life of the American churches and goes on 
its way with increasingly definite ideas touch- 
ing its mission, not as a mere addendum of a 
great university but as an integral and essen- 
tial part of its educational scheme. 

Another fact leaped into prominence last 
week. It is that modern Yale is prepared to 
do battle if need be, in behalf of thorough, 
reverent Biblical criticism. Perhaps the most 
significant speech of the week was not Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton’s address to the Seniors on 
The Message of the Minister to His World, ad- 
mirable as that was and winning, because of 
its sustained high quality, praise from so se- 
verea critic as Dr. Munger, nor Prof. Williston 
Walker’s strong words to the graduating class, 
nor the group of excellent addresses made by 
the four representatives of the class on Com- 
mencement Day; but the speech which the 
alumni went home talking about and which 
will live long in the memories of all who heard 
it, was that of Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon at 
the alumni dinner. 

It was not announced on the program, but 
it might well serve as Yale’s ultimatum to all 
who would fetter the Christian scholar in his 
re:earch for and his statement of the truth as 
he finds it in the Word of God. I wish that 
every one who attended the recent meeting in 
New York city, at which the American Bible 
League was formed, could have heard Pro- 
fessor Bacon. He took up the challenge sent 
forth by that gathering, and with all the force 
and fire of the first Leonard Bacon himself, 
with touches vf keen sarcasm and with re- 
morseless logic, shuwed how futie it is to 
make an outcry against critical scholarship. 
“ Asif,” said he, “scholarship since the days 
of Origen and Dionysius had been anything 
else than critical. As if a theological semi- 
nary in these days could abrogate the work to 


which it is divinely appointed, of ascertaining 
the truth under the leadership of him who 
declared ‘the truth shall make you free.’ ” 

We all felt, as we listened, that the noble 
company of truth lovers and truth seekers in 
the seminaries throughout the land were speak- 
ing through Dr. Bacon. It was the magnifi- 
cent protest of sound learning, of the rights of 
the human mind against traditionalism and 
obscurantism, and we went away feeling that 
truth is safe today in the hands of men who 
face all the facts in the case, who have no self- 
ish interests to advance, who believe in the 
Holy Ghost and who, while they pursue their 
studies courageously and patiently, exhibit 
the fruit of Christianity in their daily lives. 

Certainly men who go from Yale to the 
practical work of the ministry know that they 
get something out of the seminary course be- 
sides documentary theories and negative crit- 
icism. Man after man arose at the alumni 
meeting and testified to the solid foundation 
which Yale teachers had laid for his faith, as 
well as to the inspiration received for practical 
service. Said Mr. Palmer, the spokesman of 
the graduating class, ‘‘I came here from a 
Western school (The University of California) 
where science was in the ascendant, and I was 
told that one who studied divinity in these 
days would have to shut his eyes, but I found 
teaching at Yale just as scientific, clear and 
fearless as any I had ever enjoyed.’’ 

Well, if the battle is to be renewed between 
the friends and foes of critical scholarship 
Yale stands equipped for the contest, but it 
has always been the lover of concord rather 
than strife and it will doubtless pursue its 
traditional course of quiet, thorough investi- 
gation, the irenic and the constructive temper 
dominating both students and faculty. The 
school has made large strides forward during 
the three years of Dean Sanders’s administra- 
tion. Net only has the teaching force been 
enlarged and strengthened by the addition of 
such men as Professors Walker, Kent and 
Torrey and by a further development of all 
the educational opportunities which the uni- 
versity offers, but the inner life of the insti- 
tution has been solidified. The degree of 
esprit de corps is almost startling to the 
alumni of twenty years’ standing. Professors 
and students meet more frequently in social 
relationship. A good glee club and other stu- 
dent organizations help to give dignity to the 
school in the eyes of the public. More than 
ever before is it a factor in the religious life 
of the city and the adjoining community and 
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even throughout the state. The system of as- 
signing specific work to individual students, 
inaugurated by Dean Sanders and splendidly 
handled by Mr. Raymond G. Clapp the past 
year, has given the theologues a chance to 
deal at close range with the problems of city 
missions, the country town and mission sta- 
tions. Thus the seminary has been a real 
evangelistic force in many directions. More- 
over, the religious life of the students has 
been fed in wise ways and is deep and vital. 

The activity of the professors outside their 
classes has been marked. Professor Fisher at 
the alumni dinner said humorously of Dean 
Sanders that he dispensed with more learning 
throughout the country at large than almost 
any man he knew. Professor Stevens is soon 
to make an extended tour through the West 
lecturing at Chicago University, and speaking 
at Frankfort, Mich., and other summer assem- 
blies. Professor Walker and other members 
of the faculty are in demand for lectures and 
addresses. The Yale Divinity Quarterly, of 
which the first number bearing the imprint 
of May, 1904, is just out, will fill a long un- 
occupied gap between the school and its grad- 
uates. For it the professors and the more 
learned among the alumni will write on cur- 
rent theological themes. The book reviews 
will help the working minister and the dean’s 
letter and personal notes will inject a newsy 
element which all will relish. 

That the alumni appreciate the warmth of 
the fires now blazing on alma mater’s hearth 
stone, was evident last week when between 
one and two hundred came back. Several 
classes held large reunions. The formal 
meeting Tuesday afternoon was remarkable 
for the thorough discussion of the doctrine of 
the person of Christ at the hands of three of 
the younger alumni: Rev. G. H. Beard of Bur- 
lington, Vt., Rev. W. W. Ranney of Hart- 
ford, Ct., and Rev. H. F. Rall of Baltimore, 
Md. Some of the positions taken seemed 
bold but they were presented so construct- 
ively and ardently that their advocates won 
admiration if not assent. 

The four addresses of the men who repre- 
sented their classmates on the Commencement 
stage were singularly free from subtleties of 
scholarship and rang with a positive note. 
The address of Mr. Guthrie on the Super- 
natural in Human Life was a superb plea for 
the recognition of the immediate influence of 
God upon the human spirit. All the twenty- 
seven graduates presented, as usual, elaborate 
theses of which the public got no intimation 
save the title. But some of these are sympto- 
matic, as for instance, The Sunday School 
Problem, New Currents in North Carolina, 
The Minister and the Home of the Child, A 
Study of Christian Science, The Madura Mis- 
sion of the American Board, The Adolescent 
Boy and the Church. Evidently the outgoing 
Seniors have not spent all their time upon the 
pseudo-I[sidorian decretals or the Hithpael of 
the Lamed He verbs. The wide area from 
which Yale draws its students was shown by 
the fact that of the four Commencement speak- 
ers, one came from New Haven, one from New 
Brunswick, one from Kentucky and one from 
New Zealand. 

Prof. George E. Day, who was missed from 
the conclaves, has been confined to his bed 
since April, when he broke his hip. But to 
the affectionate greeting conveyed from the 
alumni through Rev. S. C. Bushnell, he sent 
a verbal reply expressive of his own personal 
faith and congratulations to young men on 
their present opportunities in the Christian 
ministry. Ex-President Dwight did not show 
himself even to pronounce the benediction, but 
Professor Fisher moved about as serene and 
gracious as ever. He has just been revising 
his Outlines of Universal History, bringing it 
down to the present time. His former pupils 
rejoice to see him thus bearing fruit in old 
age and to come again into touch, even indi- 
rectly with these other older men who mae 
the Yale of former times and upon whose 
labors the modern Yale is being so well built. 


H. A. B. 






















































































A Case of Sardines 


A STORY OF. THE MAINE COAST 
BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 


CHAPTER XXII. HOW THE LIFE-LINE WAS 


CAUGHT 
I believe it! ’tis thou, God, that givest; ’tis I who 
receive: 
In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to 
believe. 


All’s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover as 
prompt as my prayer. 
—Robert Browning. 
The gilt sign, “‘ Phail’s Pharmacy,” disap- 
peared from Hamilton’s building. The drugs 
and stock remained in the store, and an adver- 
tisement appeared in several prominent New 
England journals: 
ANTED.—At Echo Bluffs, Maine, competent reg- 
istered druggist who can serve the moral interes’ 
Store to rent and stock for sale, or 


Large patronage and more or less pub- 
GRANT HAMILTON, 


of the communit 
will pay salary. ge p 
lic contempt reasonably certain. 
Echo Bluffs, Maine. 

This was Hamilton’s first move. It created 
a sensation and supplied a new topic for com- 
mon talk, with a variety ef comment in homes, 
factories, and behind screens. 

“The devil’s cast out!’’ 
Murray. 

He shook his head, solemnly, the sagacious 
twinkle lurking in his eyes. ‘‘ It’ll be a good 
while before the swine rush into the sea!” 

There were boats about the entrance to the 
Cove and men were wresting out the remains 
of the old weir. I surmised that Hamilton’s 
orders lay back of the work. 


I said to Nat 


We were at the ‘‘Gospel Harbor’’ song 
service again. Shepard often prefaced the 
meetings by short practical talks designed to 
touch the intelligence of the people. He could 
apply religion to anything from the abuse of 
the body to the extravagant economy of buy- 
ing cheap shoes. It may be true that the 
world’s stock of fools is never materially 
lessened by good advice, but it is morally cer- 
tain that ignorance may be diminished. There 
is a distinction between ignorance and folly. 
According to Shepard’s philosophy, ignorance 
is one of the roots of all folly and evil. When 
I once questioned it by citing evidence that 
education only changed the nature of the evil, 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

**T don’t mean to be one-sided, Marshall. 
Ignorance isn’t the tap-root by any means. 
But there is an ignorance of great moral and 
spiritual truths—theological truths, too—that 
is allowed to exist in higher education; and 
that’s as bad as any ignorance. Turn over 
your Ruskin, old boy! He says, ‘ Education 
does not consist in teaching youth the shapes 
of letters and the tricks of numbers and then 
leaving them to turn their arithmetic to 
roguery and their literature to lust.’ ” 

His theme tonight, as usual, was couched in 
graphic language: ‘‘ What is Manhood For? ”’ 
It was a clear-cut talk, its quiet reasoning 
somewhat in contrast to the stirring songs, 
but it simply touched another avenue to minds 
and souls. At the close he drew a striking 
picture of the influence and power of a manly 
life devoted to God and one’s fellow-creatures 
—whether the life be as a candle, a torch, or 
a lighthouse. It was a well-chosen theme for 
the time. To ordinary observation there had 
been no extraordinary significance in the re- 
cent events. But Joe Arthur’s tragic death, 
Hamilton’s rescue, and the closing of Phail’s 
liquor den, had made impressions; and around 
some lives had gathered a quiet, resistless tide 
that was sweeping them towards a new future. 
The unassuming lives that had long stood at 
the floodgates of song and prayer and deed 
and influence and personal friendship were 
letting it in. Shepard felt it, and it added a 
light to his face and a power and conviction to 
his tones: ‘‘ Up, boys, up! Men and women, 
rise above the level, leap past the evil, live 
higher than your temptations! Lift your 
lights where others may see them gleam! 
When we have sung our song let me know 
how many are willing to be light bearers.” 
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Nan Rhodes stepped beside the organ as the 
music began. 

Say, is your lamp burning, my brother? 

I pray you look quickly and see; 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beam would fall brightly on me. 
There are many and many around you 
Who follow wherever you go; 
If you thought that they walked in the shadow, 
Your lamp would burn brighter, I know. 

Shepard lifted his hand; earnest, thought- 
ful faces were rising in the front. Across the 
aisle I saw Jennie Kent looking eagerly to- 
ward Guy Wilson. He met her glance, and a 
firm, decided resolve lighted his face. They 
rose together. Then the tide crept to the rear, 
and with a thrill I saw Grant Hamilton rise, 
and behind him Stephen Somes and Tom 
Horton. At the full flood Shepard bowed in 
earnest prayer, and when seats were resumed 
Nan’s voice rose again with the music of the 
organ: 

Throw out the Life-line to danger-fraught men, 
Sinking in anguish where you’ve never been: 
Winds of temptation and billows of woe 

Will soon hur] them out where the dark waters flow. 
Throw out the Life-line! Throw out the Life-line! 

Some one is drifting away ; 

Throw out the Life-line! Throw out the Life-line! 

Some one is sinking today. 

Grant Hamilton arose with a pale, resolute 
face, and squared his shoulders. ‘“ Friends 
and townsmen,”’ he began with painful awk- 
wardness, and looked about as if to accustom 
himself to the new situation; ‘‘I came down 
here tonight because I felt it was my duty. 
This was my factory, and you know its story. 
It was prosperous once, and when it was new 
we were proud of it. Now it is wrecked and 
ruined. But I don’t know but it is doing its 
best work now.”’ 

He paused to control his emotion. 

**You know my history, too. I thought I 
could be master of my own ship. I was wrong, 
and now I’m a wreck. But I don’t want to 
say lam ruined. I hope my best work is be- 
fore me. . 

**When I tried to accommodate Jerry Phail 
by a little errand across the bay I got caught 
on my own weir stakes. I thought when I 
came across in that storm, half-drunk, and 
the wind and rain began to beat sense into 
me, ‘Grant Hamilton, it’s all up with you; 
you'll never be a man again.’ 

** When I hung my boat on the old weir and 
saw Job Sinnett wading out with his line and 
a crew behind him I half wished they would 
let me go. Then I thought of this Very song. 
It sounded just as I heard it here once last 
summer. And it seemed as if there might 
really be a life-line for a wrecked man, and I 
prayed God to help me catch it or let me 
drown. 

“*T believe the life-line has saved me. I 
don’t know how much I can do. I suppose 
rum may be sold here for years. But I mean 
to count one. My weir stakes are up, and 
with God’s help I will keep my light burning 
on the shore and a life-line in my hands.” 

He sat down and bowed his head, with 
shaking form. There was a moment’s intense 
silence. A thrill swept over us. Then the 
singer’s voice broke forth with a pathos and 
a glory like a sunrise of gold and purple 
breaking over the sea-dashed cliffs of the 
Eastern Pass: 

If once all the lamps that are lighted 

Should steadily burn in a line, 
Wide over the land and the ocean, 
What a girdle of glory would shine! 
How all the dark places would brighten! 
How the mists would roll up and away! 
How the earth would laugh out in her gladness, 
To hail the millennial day! 
(To be continued.) 





As throwing some light on the fact of the 
decrease of candidates for the Congregational 
ministry, the summary on page 86 of the new 
Year-Book shows an average of students in 
our theological seminaries for the last six years 
of 399, with only a slight annual variation, and 
for the twelve years preceding an average of 
527, varying from 422 to 585. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


A Feminine Finangelist 

Sixteen years ago, when Dr. R. J. Kent 
came to Lewis Avenue Church, he found a 
membership of 125, owning nothing as a 
church, worshiping in a little structure which 
later sold for only $200, and even receiving 
from other Congregational churches the money 
for the rent of this building. This church now 
has a property valued at $120,000, on which a 
mortgage of $45,000 had gradually been re- 
duced to $10,000. Knowing how even this in- 
debtedness lay on the doctor’s heart, Mrs. 
Kent recently called on some members of the 
congregation and within two weeks raised 
more than enough to pay off the debt. Ata 
reception, June 2, this achievement was made 
known to the pastor; and Mrs. Kent was pre- 
sented with a handsome dinner set, decorated 
with her monogram. Dr. McLeod expressed 
the warm affection the church and the city 
feel for Dr. Kent and their appreciation of his 
remarkable work. In the sixteen years there 
has been no floating indebtedness, and no 
church fair or paid entertainment has swelled 
the treasury. At Lewis Avenue all money, both 
for local work and for benevolences, is secured 
by voluntary contributions. The membership 
now is over 1,100. Dr. Kent has had valuable 
assistance from his wife and his pastoral help- 
ers, Mrs. Heath for fifteen years, Miss Whit- 
lock twelve years. A new assistant has been 
secured recently to visit in the Bible school, 
Miss Lillian Knapp, a member of this church. 


A Plucky Pastor and People 


The North Church edifice rapidly nears 
completion. Eight years ago one of the first 
duties of the new pastor, Rev. W. H. Kephart, 
was to help borrow money to pay the interest 
on a mortgage of $12,000, when a full valua- 
tion of the church’s assets would not have re- 
vealed more than $1,000 equity. This same 
people will dedicate in October a property 
worth $85,000, having raised a large part of 
the: money themselves. The front is one of 
the handsomest and most imposing in the city. 
This was obtained through the courage and 
perseverance of the pastor, who superintended 
the removal of the fine granite blocks and 
foundation stones, and has been observed on 
several occasions assisting in the manual 
labor, to avert delay. North Church will be 
an honor to Congregationalism in the Bronx. 


Work for the Colored People 


Rev. A. J. Henry, pastor of the Nazarene 
Church, has started a fund to purchase a 
church property. His people now worship 
in a hall on Fulton Street, whose use they 
have only on Sundays. Mr. Henry has been. 
largely instrumental in the organization of a 
Y. M. C. A. branch for colored men, and of 
the Y. W. C. A. branch whose work has been 
previously described. The Y. M. C. A., al- 
though without gymnasium, has 220 members, 
a Sunday attendance of forty to sixty, has been 
the means of a dozen young men joining dif- 
ferent churches the past year and is self- 
supporting. 


Personals and Plans 


Dr. Jefferson and Rev. Frederick Lynch at- 
tended the Mohonk Peace Conference. Rev. 
F. B. Makepeace has just concluded eight 
lectures on Practical Ethics at the Rhode 
Island State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. He has also delivered in this 
city several shorter courses on the same sub- 
ject. Rev. C. T. Baylis recently lectured twice 
in Massachusetts. Dr. Cadman preaches the 
Adelphi Commencement sermon June 12, and 
leaves soon after for his old home in England. 
Dr. Dewey goes to New Hampshire as usual, 
his church uniting with three others on the 
Heights. Dr. Kent goes to Blue Point, L. L., 
but Lewis Avenue will remain open. Trinity 
was favored on Memorial Day evening with 
an-address by Gen. James Grant Wilson, a 
friend of Lincoln and member of Grant’s 
staff. Dixon. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Brook in June 


Down the stony channel racing, 
Sun and shadow swiftly chasing, 
How the water foams and sparkles in its eager 
haste to run. 
Now beneath the bushes hiding, 
Softly now through still pools gliding, 
Flinging now its snowy foam-flakes upward 
toward the smiling sun. 


Where the elm trees standing, greenly 
Bide both sun and storm serenely, 
Leaning softly to each other, bough to bough 
in happy trance, 
There the wild bird’s love song, ringing, 
Mingles with the streamlet’s singing, 
And the shadows flecked with sunlight seem 
to listen as they dance. 


Running now in sunshine golden, 
Over brown rocks worn and olden, 
Like a child’s laugh in its ripple, or a song by 
fairy sung; 
Past the copse it trips unresting, 
Where the hidden catbird, nesting, 
Listens to the endless murmur, dreaming of 
her unborn young. 


Now adown the steep rock leaping, 
Now through shaded lakelet creeping, 
Never resting in its journey to the stately 
river’s side, 
Soon with hesitating shiver 
Down it leaps to meet the river, 


And its life is joined forever to the turbid, 


flowing tide. 
—Eben Jenks Loomis, in A Sunset Idyl. 





HE present war means a great deal to 
Japan in every way, but its effects in 
the breaking down of caste lines and the 
absorption of all ranks of 
: ee Women society in patriotic self- 
. devotion is sure to be 
epoch making whatever the result of the 
contest. The nation isa unit. The men 
are in the field, the women are organized 
in relief and aid societies. William Din- 
widdie, the special correspondent of Har- 
per’s Weekly, in an interesting article de- 
scribes these organizations and their 
work, which consists in practical training 
for nursing and first aid to the wounded, 
the preparation of bandages—eighteen 
thousand in a month by one society—the 
visiting and aid of soldiers’ families, the 
making of clothing, the collecting of 
money for Red Cross and relief work. 
These organizations and co-operations 
largely officered by the wives and daugh- 
ters of the Japanese nobility, but open 
to all classes, make for a unification of 
feeling among women which is essentially 
democratic. Such popular fusions of 
thought are one of the compensations of 
war and in their effect upon the home life 
of Japan must bring great and wholesome 
changes. 


OOD wishes to all the graduates, 

and especially the girl graduates, 
who delight our eyes these early summer 
days in college towns with 
their black gowns and mor- 
tar-boards above happy faces! We can 
assure them that their hopes and aspira- 


Cap and Gown 


“tions for themselves are no higher than 


those which we cherish for them, though 
they may take a slightly different form. 
Naturally, from our viewpoint, we are 
ambitious for their success in life—and 
we are thinking now of both the boys and 


girls—in home-making. This may not be 
among the most assertive of their present 
ambitions, but we are sure that it holds 
a place in the deeper thoughts of every 
young man and maid. Nothing which 
can be said canadd much to what is really 
a divinely ordered instinct, but the ap- 
peal of the home as an opportunity of 
influence is sometimes overlaid just at 
graduation time with other hopes and 
ambitions. It is not the whole of life, 
and the other parts are attractive by the 
range of choice and opportunity which 
they present. But home (not of necessity 
marriage) is a part of every normal life, 
which must be incomplete until it is at- 
tained. And in the long run it is the 
great and common opportunity. Obscu- 
rity and failure come in other walks of 
life, but many of those who occupy ob- 
scure places or have made a failure of 
their business uudertakings have been 
greatly successful in home life. When 
we see these boys and girls in cap and 
gown, therefore, we like to think what a 
wealth of inspiration and ambition and, 
we hope, of appreciative service they will 
take to their old homes and to the new 
which some day will be theirs. 





A Penny Saver 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Drusilla is direct in descent from a fine 
old Puritan divine. Drusilla is duly proud 
of the fact, and we are as proud as she: 
proud of Drusilla herself. But the dear 
matron has inherited with the admirable 
character of that New England ancestor, 
with his bright eyes, aquiline nose and 
other peculiarities evident in the family 
portrait, a certain Puritan instinct the 
results of which are less admirable. There 
is no cause to deprecate Puritan thrift, 
that safeguard of the early Colony, of the 
growing Nation. But Drusilla has de- 
veloped one side of it so far that she 
serves as a type of what a good quality 
may become when warped and exagger- 
ated. ; 

The instinct for saving: fortunately 
most of us have it in some saving degree. 
But Drusilla outsaves us all; She simply 
cannot throw away anything which might 
in any remote contingency prove useful, 
and that is a sadly inclusive clause. 
Drusilla is naturally generous; she gives 
time and money freely in many good 
causes. Yet she hesitates to give at the 
right time and to the right persons the 
things which are no longer necessary to 
her. Almost with a miser’s keenness, 
though in a different spirit, she hoards 
these things until they become utterly 
useless to any one in any conceivable 
case. She would think it positively 
wicked to throw them away, not realizing 
that it is more wasteful to eat what you 
do not want than to leave a heaping plate 
at table, and that what goes even to the 
ash-heap may help at last those most in 
need of help. 

All of us are more or less cumbered by 
“things’’—those innumerable, persist- 
ent things which will accumulate in our 
daily living to the confusion of our goings 
out and our comings in. We rebel at 
the tyranny of things and seek freedom 





at any sacrifice. The elimination of un- 
necessary care is in itself an economy. 
It is pitiful to think what time, thought, 
and strength Drusilla wastes over these 
same things which we discard without a 
qualm: cleaning, renovating, dusting, 
protecting them from the moths and rust 
that corrupt, piling them up in the pre- 
cious space needed for other purposes. 

Drusilla’s house is a battlefield in which 
her native good taste is continually war- 
ring with her native instinct for saving. 
There one sees those wretched things 
which Drusilla and all her family loathe, 
but with which, being still as ‘good as 
new,” she cannot bear to part. Poor 
pictures are crowded into dark corners, 
evidently with the idea that they do not 
show. For what, then, is a picture made? 
If it is not worthy to be seen, what ex- 
cuse has it for being? There may be 
homes where it might give pleasure, 
where good art would neither be appre- 
ciated nor enjoyed. There if anywhere it 
should be hung. 

Drusilla’s cellar is a waste of empty 
boxes, barrels and chests. Her china 
closet is crowded with impossible crockery 
which she never uses. Her storerooms 
are piled high with junk of one kind or 
another. Her attic is a curiosity shop 
where nothing is of so much value as the 
space which it fills. Drusilla has articles 
saved for every possible human emer- 
gency; yet no one ever thinks of calling 
upon her stores in a crisis. For she can 
never find the right thing at the right 
moment. She has so many things availa 
ble that the one necessary thing is lost in 
the chaos. If one should ask Drusilla for 
a bit of cotton wool one might be offered 
paper, twine, boxes, excelsior, corks, tin- 
foil, corrugated cardboard, anything, 
everything except cotton wool. Her 
neighbors conclude that it is easier and 
more thrifty to buy the one small thing 
needed at the time than to save all things 
and ever lack the right one. 

Poor Drusilla! No one finds house- 
keeping so irksome and so expensive as 
she. She should learn that a penny saved 
is a penny earned only when one is able 
to put one’s hand upon the penny, not if 
it be at the bottom of the haymow. 





New Happiness. By an Old 
Receipt 


‘“My dear Mrs. Brown, how well you 
are looking—and how happy.”’ 

The word slipped out before I knew it 
and I could have bitten off the tongue 
that said it for vexation at my own dis- 
courtesy, for Mrs. Brown had for years 
carried an unhappy, anxious look which 
made me wonder. 

Now she laughed a whole-souled, happy 
laugh that was good to hear. ‘I’m glad 
you said it, dear! for it’s true. I’ve 
never been so happy since I was a child.” 

‘“‘Won’t you tell me the secret, please 
—if there is a secret,” I exclaimed, for I 
was not as happy myself as I could have 
wished under the stress of some unusual 
worries. 

‘*Q, there’s no real mystery about it. 
It’s only that I’ve found myself out and 
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discovered that I’m not of nearly the 
importance to the universe, or even to 
my own family that I imagined.”’ 

‘But that makes some people very 


unhappy.”’ 
“T know! Isn’t it silly! I felt that 
way once. I think I had the feeling that 


if I were to die the wheels of the world 
would stop. I suppose it’s natural fora 
mother to worry about her children when 
they first go out into the world, but I not 
only did so, but made their father worry 
about them, too. Then I got to worry- 
ing about my clubs. The Mothers’ Club 
piled all the mistakes of motherhood on 
my back and the Social Reform Club all 
the political corruption of the city. -I 
began to try to elect the next President; 
and when the Japanese war broke out, 
every Japanese repulse made me feel as 
if I had lost a friend. At last I had to 
have in the doctor and he looked at me 
over his spectacles and said, ‘Mrs. 
Brown, you are trying to do too much.”’ 

“Doing too much, I suppose you 
mean,’”’ I said, for I was cross and un- 
happy because I couldn’t go to the Social 
Club that night and help scold over the 
way the streets are not cleaned. 

The doctor laughed: ‘‘ You mustn’t ask 
me to tell you how much you accomplish,”’ 
he said, ‘‘all I know is that you would do 
more if you didn’t take the work so hard. 
Now I am only going to prescribe two 
things. One is idleness of body and the 
other idleness of mind. The world won’t 
stop, Mrs. Brown, if you let it run its 
own affairs for a month, and if you don’t, 
you’ll have trouble.”’ 

‘But I can’t stop!’’ I cried. 

‘‘That’s the disease under which you 
suffer,’’ he replied with one of his most 
positive tones and the politest of his 
bows. ‘The brakes are worn out, you 
must get new ones, or you will run to de- 
struction.”’ 

Did you ever try to lie still and not 
think? I thought I couldn’t, but between 
my husband and my doctor I got through 
two days of fighting worry and the next 
morning woke up with a new idea in my 
head—the idea that I, Elizabeth Brown, 
was probably not of nearly the import- 
ance to the world I had imagined. I 
found that the house went on well enough 
without me. I remembered that the re- 
sponsibility for the dirty streets was with 
the city officials. I considered that the 
world would not come to an end if Japan 
were beaten. Mrs. Brown, responsible 
for the affairs of the universe without 
any way of enforcing her responsibility, 
was the unhappy person whom you knew. 
Mrs. Brown, an unimportant individual, 
with work enough and a Father to whom 
all her worries can be brought and left, 
is happy in possession of a quiet mind. 

‘I see,’’ I answered. ‘‘ But don’t you 
find the worries creeping back? ”’’ 

**O yes! but then I remember the part- 
nership. I don’t have to run the world, 
because my Father is in charge. I do the 
best I canfor my children, but my Father 
shares the responsibility. I try to help 
my neighbors—those I can reach—but I 
let my Father think about the others.” 

She laughed again that happy restful 
laugh which it was good to hear. And I 
went on my way wondering whether I 
too might not be more efficient and in- 
finitely happier if I really let God manage 
his own world in his own way. 
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The Education of a Daughter 


For the first fifteen years of her life the 
education of my daughter should not differ 
from the education of my boy. They shail 
both be taught the elements of the funda- 
mental studies. She shall know her arithme- 
tic and her algebra, her history and geogra- 
phy, her English grammar and the other sub- 
jects of the ordinary curriculum. She shall 
be taught them in the same way in which my 
son learns them. But not far from the first 
years of her teens I may begin to make a 
difference between her education and that of 
her brother. 

Scholarship is a purpose commonly held in 
the school and college for boys. Although 
not one boy in a thousand will become a 
scholar, yet it is well that the purpose is gen- 
eral. If one boy in a thousand becomes a 
scholar, one girl in ten thousand becomes a 
scholar. Small is the chance that my boy will 
become a scholar, and so infinitesimal is the 
chance that my daughter will become a scholar 
that I have the right, and perhaps am bound 
by the duty of eliminating it from my calcu- 
lations. 

But if my daughter cannot become a scholar 
there is one thing whieh my daughter may 
become: she may become a thinker. It is as 
much more important as it,is more probable. 
For the opportunities for the use of scholar- 
ship are few, sporadic; but the opportunities 
for the use of the power of thinking are con- 
stant. In no better way can I prepare my 
daughter to undertake the joys and responsi- 
bilities of the headship of a home, either for 
herself alone or for herself in combination 
with others, than by making her a thinker. 

The appreciation of others’ needs is most 
readily secured by thinking. Wise thought- 
fulness saves, or helps to save one from 
selfishness. Effective economy, or economic 
efficiency, is the result of discrimination, and 
discrimination is a form of thinking. Atten- 
tion to details is primarily an intellectual 
quality. The largeness of conception which 
my daughter should embody in her life in the 
home represents the power of thought. There- 
fore, I wish my daughter to think. Her 
knowledge at the utmost will be slight. From 
year to year it will prove to be a changing 
quantity. ... But the result of her having 
learned and of having known will be embod- 
ied in her power of intellectual penetration, 
interpretation and discrimination. Such re- 
sults are infinitely precious.—Pres. Charles F. 
Thwing, in Harper’s Weekly. 





By Their Fruits 


Mr. Underwood overtook a young [ Korean] 
farmer, with whom he opened conversation in 
a friendly way, and asked if he had heard of 
the Jesus religion. ‘‘ Yayso Kyo?” “O 
yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I have heard much of 
it, a many people in this province do that doc- 
trine, it is very good.” ‘Do you believe it 
also?” said my husband. ‘O no, I cannot 
be a believer,” replied the man. ‘‘ These 
Christians spend their time and money doing 
good to others, I must do for myself, I cannot 
afford to practice this doctrine.’’ This was 
the unintentional witness borne to the fair 
fruits of Christianity in the man’s believing 
friends and neighbors. 

A little further on, as my chair was set down 
to rest the coolies, an old woman raa out of a 
neighboring shanty to kugung the foreigner. 
I told her who I was and why I[ had come, and 
asked her if she knew of this doctrine. ‘‘O 
yes, it was good, very good.”” ‘‘Then why do 
you not believe?” ‘‘O, I sell liquor, that is my 
business. I cannot do that and be a Chris- 
tian.”” Another involuntary testimony to the 
lives of the Ghristians of Whang Hai, and to 
the sincerity of those who had been taught 
that the way must be made straight and clean 
for the coming of the Lord.—From Under- 
wood’s Fifteen Years Among the Top-knots 
(American Tract Society). 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SCHOOL OF TEMPTATION 





There hath no temptation taken you but 
such as man can bear: but God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able. 





The joy of resisting temptation is the 
highest joy men can feel. It is a moment 
when our little life here grows larger, and 
we feel ourselves lifted into a wider sphere ; 
we have a sense of fellowship with higher 
beings, and are somehow conscious of 
their sympathy. All God’s creation 
smiles upon us, and appears made for 
our joy.—A. B. Davidson. 





Defend me, O eternal Father, not from 
my enemies, not from poverty, sickness 
and death, but from myself, from my 
weak will and lawless passions.—J. L. 
Spaulding. 





Cross of Christ, my Refuge! 
Cross of Christ, my Peace! 
As the nights grow longer, 
As the days decrease, 
Draw me closer, closer, 
Till temptations cease. 


Be my one companion, 
Be my only guide, 
Be my strength in weakness 
When the flesh is tried; 
Shield me from the tempter; 
Turn the world aside. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 





Often our trials act as a thorn hedge to 
keep us in the good pasture ; but our pros- 
perity is a gap through which we go 
astray.—C. H. Spurgeon. 





There is no victory possible without 
humility and magnanimity, and no mag- 
nanimity or humility possible without 
an ideal; and there is not one who has 
not heard the call in his own heart to 
put aside all evil habits, and to live 
a brave, simple, truthful life.—Thomas 
Hughes. 





I shall never be so far alone but He will 
inspire me with His Spirit, and help me 
in ways I have not known.—Edward 
Everett Hale. 





dl 


Lead me not into temptation, O 
Lord my God, for I am weak and 
fall. Yet, Lord, since Thy fatherly 
love has sent me to this school of 
trial, I dare not shrink from any 
proving which Thy care appoints 
or doubt the issue of Thy work in 
me. I desire to love victory more 
than freedom from attack and 
choose rather to be strong than free 
from the suffering all Thy children 
bear. Because I know not when to 
meet the conflict and when to seek 
a safe —_ I curt meg re ee 
continual presence and teaching 
Thy Holy Spirit. Help to watch 
with diligence and to five in the 
spirit of unceasing prayer. Keep 
me from anxiety; that my faith 
may be childlike and my diligence 
in service effective for Thy work. 
And let Thy peace abide in my 
heart through the fellowship of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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For the Children 
The Incredulous Veery 


Two hunters chanced one day to meet 
Near by a thicket wood; 

They paused each other there to greet, 
Both in a playful mood. 

Said one, ‘‘ I had to wade a stream, 
Now, this you must not doubt, 

And when I reached the other shore 
My boots were full of trout.” 


Whew! cried a Veery perched in view 
To hear if what they said were true. Whew!! 
The other’s whit was now well whet. 

Said he, ‘* Let me narrate: 
I bought three hundred traps and set 

For fur both small and great; 
Now, when next morning came, behold, 

Each trap eontained a skin; 
And other disappointed game 

Stood waiting to get in.” 


The astonished Veery whistled, Whew! 
I hardly think that story true. Whew!!! 
—Florence A. Van Sant. 





Walli 
e€ 
BY DELIA WHITE SAMUEL 


It was during the last terrible Indian 


famine, and little, naked, starving chil-~ 


dren were swarming by the dozens about 
the mission school, begging to be taken 
in. But the school was full, running 
over, and even those in it had nothing to 
eat every day but.a very little rice. Still, 
they were not starving, and at night 
when the doors were shut, the dreadful, 
starving dogs were on the outside. 

Bat, O, outside with the dogs was poor 
little Wallie. Only four years old, no 
father or mother, no sister or brother. 
The pitiful little brown skeleton, naked 
both in the heat of the day and the cold 
of the night, would peep in through the 
door every night, the deep, black, wonder- 
ful eyes so wistful, but as cheery as a 
cricket, and ask, 

‘* Any one to stand for Wallie? ”’ 

That meant that the news had gone 
among the orphans that over beyond the 
western ocean were kind men and women 
who sometimes wrote to the mission 
teacher to say, ‘“‘Here are $15 more, take 
in another little orphan and feed him.’’ 

But these letters had not been coming 
so often as they used to—just a few weeks 
ago. Every night Wallie ran up at gate 
closing with the same cheery little query, 
and every night the teacher would say, 
so sadly, ‘‘No, dear,’’ and again Wallie 
would slip off into the darkness. 

At last, one night the teacher said, ‘‘I 
cannot stand it; if Wallie comes tomor- 
row night I shall have to take her in.”’ 

**But, we cannot, dear,’’ the other 
teacher would say, ‘‘you know we have 
not enough rice for those we have.” 

And night after night would come and 
go, and every night was heard the same 
wistful pleading, ‘‘ Any one to stand for 
Wallie yet.”” The tone was so cheery at 
times and O, so wistful. And the little 
ribs stood out higher under the brown 
skin, while the little arms and legs were 
like ‘‘ reeling sticks,” and the big eyes in 
the skull-like face shone like stars. 

‘*T do not care,’’ exclaimed the teacher 
at last, ‘if that child comes tomorrow 
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night I shall take her in; I simply must. 
I know the Lord will feed her if I do and 
the dogs will get her if I don’t—. can’t 
stand it, I must.” 

For the dogs did get them, you know. 
The dogs were starving just as the chil- 
dren were, and many a little one was 
found asleep by the roadside with toes or 
fingers gnawed off. 

** Any one to stand for Wallie? ” 

The face was thinner still, the next 
night, the big eyes brighter, and how they 
danced at the teacher’s answer. 

“Yes, dear, come in, Jesus is going to 
stand for you himself.’”’ The teacher’s 
light had burned longer than usual the 
night before. 

Soin Wallie danced, to the bathroom, 
and the dirty little rack of bones was 
washed and the matted hair was combed, 
and Wallie slept that night as if she had 
not slept for months. 

In the morning what lots and lots of 
children there were in that mission com- 
pound—every one was clean and tidy and 
as they sat in rows, each one’s mug was 
full of delicious rice—every one but 
Wallie’s, 

‘*Children,’’ said the Teacher, ‘‘ Jesus 
is going to send some one to stand for 
Wallie soon, but he has not come yet. 
And she has no rice in her mug yet. Till 
he comes will you each give her a little of 
yours? Youhave only alittle, I know, but 
could you each spare her just a pinch?” 

So up one line and down another Wal- 
lie’s mug went, and when it came back to 
her it was brimming over. 

Now at that very time, away over in 
Canada, an Ottawa lady with a little bow 
of white ribbon on her breast was holding 
meetings telling big crowds of people how 
Jesus loved them, and begging them to 
love him. 

One evening a great many men and 
women had stood up to let everybody see 
that they too loved Jesus, and at night 
after the lady went home, her host said: 

‘Well, those hard men have been 
reached but you have not touched Nellie 
yet.” Nellie was the maid of all work. 

“Don’t be too sure,’ said the lady, 
‘**you cannot always tell, you know.”’ 

‘“‘T can in this case, that girl is as hard 
as a stone.”’ 

Late that night, the lady was roused bya 
faint tap on herdoor. She slipped out of 
bed and quietly opened the door. There 
stood Nellie in her dressing gown. 

‘*T knew at once by her face that it was 
all right with her,” said Mrs, —— “‘her 
face was all alight.” : 

‘*Can you tell me something to do for 
Jesus? she asked. ‘‘I love him so I must 
do something for him.”’ 

‘“*What would you like to do, dear— 
think. 

‘* Well, I’ve got ten dollars here, I in- 
tended it for a new coat, but now I want 
to use it for Him. If I put five dollars to 
it would that feed a little orphan in India 
for a while.” 

“*It would, dear, it would feed and care 
for one for a whole year!” 

‘Then take it and send it for me, will 
you?”’ 

‘*And do you know,” said the evangel- 
ist, ‘just on that very day the mission 
teacher had taken little Wallie in from 
the dark and the dogs, and prayed the 
Lord to send some one to ‘‘stand for her.” 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


39. CHARADE 


In my schoolroom here I sit, 
Hour by hour and day by day, 
Busy with my girls and boys, 
Guiding all their work and play ; 
And this spot so dear to me 
Is on the banks of the ONE-TWO-THREE. 


Future statesmen here are found, 
Future mothers of the race, 
Saucy THREE and naughty Ned, 
Mary, sweet and fair of face ; 
These, and many more, you’ll see 
On the banks of the ONE-T WO*THREE. 


Sometimes mischief fills the air, 
Then oft ONE TWO on my desk, 
Or, when impish Daniel draws 
On his slate a face grotesque, 
When this funny face I see, 
Then, with vigor, TWO ONE THREE. 
PETER SIMPLE. 


40. TRANSPOSITION 


Some say “‘ Of truth ***** has no need, 
It *****s no purpose but to please,” 
And some, that he who is indeed 
A poet *****s not, for ease, 
His words from truth, nor ***** for greed, 
From right, on literary seas. 
E. F. 8. 


41. GUESTS AT DINNER 


Jonathan dreamed that he was giving a 
dinner party, and as he looked about the 
table at his guests, he realized that the in- 
itial letters of their names spelled the name 
of his favorite poet, and their finals that of 
the day on which he was giving the feast. 
Beginning at his right, the guests were: 1. A 
great German composer. 2. An American 
author, editor and Unitarian clergyman. 3. 
One of the apostles. 4. The author of The 
Star Spangled Banner. 5. An empress of 
France. 6. The leader of an American band. 
7. A French chemist and microscopist. 8, A 
German Egyptologist and novelist. 9. An 
early English king. 10. The heroine of one 
of Walter Scott’s novels. 11. One of the 
singers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Eusiz LOcKE. 


ANSWERS 


35 Medical, claimed, declaim, decimal, maliced. 

36. Maid, aid. 

37. Camelopard: 1. Llama. 2. Alpaca. 3. Leop- 
ard. 4. Pard. 5. Cod. 6. Deer. 7. Doe. 8. Dodo. 
9. Doree. 10. Macropod. 11. Moco. 12. Clam. 
13. Dam. 14. Mammal. 15. Remora. 16. Macao. 
17. Ram. 18. Meloe. 19. Mallard. 20. Loom. 
21. Dor. 22. Mole. 23. Camel. 

38. Constantinople. 


UNTANGLING 


Perhaps no prize tangle has proven more difficult 
than 34, and most answers have been quite im- 
perfect. Two complete lists of the flower names 
are found to be especially good, and between these 
two it is difficult to decide which is the more desery- 
ing of the prize. In this dilemma it is decided to 
accept Nillor’s kind offer to duplicate the prize in 
case of a tie. The awards are made, therefore, to 
Clara L. King, North Easton, Mass., and Gertrude 
C. Taylor, 1433 Stoughton St., Washington, D. C. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from the fol- 
lowing readers in addition: Mrs. D. & Carpenter, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., to 34; E. H. Pray, Chel- 
sea, Mass., 33, 34; Katie S. Seitz, Somerville, Mass., 
34; Mrs. Jennie A. Low, Whitinsville, Mass., 34; 
Riverside, Medford, Mass., 34; Minnie W. Willard, 
Orford, N. H., 34; Mrs. 8. P. W., Delavan, Wis., 
34; Mrs. W. C. Howell, Biairstown, N. J., 34; 
Alice Kimball, Providence, R. I., 34; Marion, Chel- 
sea, Mass., 33, 34; Mrs. C. E. T., Hartford, Ct., 34; 
Ida F. Niven, Charlestown, Mass., 33, 34; H. Dud- 
man, Lynn, Mass., 30. 
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Christ’s Resurrection and Risen Life on Earth* 


By Rev. A. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell in his last Easter ser- 
mon at the City Temple, London, said: ‘“‘ The 
resurrection is the most radiant fact that has 
ever illuminated the dark history of mankind. 
It is such a transforming, majestic, revolu- 
tionary event, that the Church is right in rec- 
ognizing it as the foundation truth of the 
gospel, upon which all others rest. It is need- 
less to dwell on proofs. The only proof that 
matters is Christianity itself. Without the 
resurrection there would have been no Chris- 
tianity to preach, and no church to preach to.” 

Yet the avowal of that oldest Christian 
ereed—‘‘I believe in the resurrection of the 
body ’—rests on the fact of the resurrection 
and risen life on earth of Jesus, as attested 
in the four Gospels. And few of those who 
profess this belief could give a connected 
account of that resurrection and of the life of 
Jesus following it. We present herewith the 
outline of the story from the combined records. 

The Sunday morning after the burial of 
Jesus two women came very early to- the 
tomb to embalm his body [ Matt. 28: 1]. Both 
were named Mary. Neither of them was his 
mother, though one was old enough to be his 
mother {Mark 16: 1]. They had examined 
the tomb and the position of the body at the 
time of the burial, and before the Sabbath had 
prepared spices and ointments for embalming 
{Luke 23; 55, 56). As they came near they 
expressed anxiety as to how they should get 
into the tomb [ Mark 16: 3], whose door had 
been closed and barred by a stone officially 
sealed according to the governor’s order [ Matt. 
27: 65, 66). Their surprise was great when 
they found the stone rolled away from the 
door by an earthquake, and an angel sitting 
on it { Matt. 28: 2-4]. Still more were they 
surprised on entering. the tomb to find that 
the body of Jesus, which they had seen placed 
there, was gone. 

The women’s remembrance of the scene 
varied, at any rate as it was reported in after 
years. Some thought they had seen the angel 
on the outside of the tomb sitting on the stone 
| Matthew ]; others that he was within the tomb, 
sitting on the right side of the place where 
the body had lain [Mark], and that he ap- 
peared as a young man; and still others 
thought that two young men were standing 
there in dazzling garments [ Luke]. All three 
evangelists, however, agreed as to the mes- 
sage given to the women. It was that Jesus, 
who had been crucified, had risen from the 
place where he had been laid, which was 
empty. In Galilee he had told his disciples 
that he was going up to Jerusalem to be cru- 
cified { Luke 24: 6,7; 9: 22], and that he would 
rise the third day. The women were told that 
they would see him in Galilee, and that they 
must take a message to his disciples, including 
Peter, to meet him somewhere there [ Matt. 
28: 7,8]. It was said that the women ran joy- 
fully to the disciples with their news [ Matt. 
8], and reported it to all the friends of 
Jesus {Luke 24: 9, 10], but according to the 
recollection of others the women fled fright- 
ened from the tomb, and did not mention to 
any one what they had seen and heard [Mark 
16: 8]. 

One of the women, Mary Magdalene, seeing 
the stone taken away, ran back to the city and 
told Peter and John that the body had been 
removed. The two disciples hastened to the 
tomb and found it empty. After examining it, 
and finding the garments lying there which 
had been wrapped round the body, they went 
home again [John 20: 2-10], but Mary re- 
turned to find the tomb deserted, and wept 
inconsolably. She seems not to have caught, 
or at any rate to have comprehended at all, 
the message that Jesus had risen. She only 
saw that the body had disappeared. But 


9g: 





* International Sunday School Lesson for June 19. 
Christ Risen. Text, Matt. 28: 1-15. 


E. Dunning 


standing there alone, she stooped down and 
looked into the tomb and saw the two angels 
still there. They asked her compassionately 
why she was weeping. She answered that it 
was because her Lord’s body had been re- 
moved, she knew not where. Then she turned 
and saw another person standing behind her, 
whom she supposed was the keeper of the 
garden, and heard him asking the same ques- 
tion. It oceurred to her that he might have 
taken away the body, and she asked him if he 
would show her where it was. The answer 
was only the mention of her name, In her 
bewilderment she recognized the voice and in 
a sudden abandon of joy she cried, ‘“* My 
Teacher, my Teacher’ [John 20: 11-16]! 
She seems to have thrown herself at his feet 
and clasped his knees, as the other women 
did when they met him [ Matt. 28: 9]. But 
he told her not to touch him, because his 
former life of companionship with his friends 
had ended and his new life at the right hand 
of the Father Almighty had not yet begun. 
He commissioned her to go and tell the dis- 
ciples that he was soon to enter on that life, 
and that they all would have some share in it 
[ John 20: 17, 18]. 

The incident is briefly mentioned that while 
the women were going to tell their news to 
the disciples, some of the guard that the chief 
priests had placed at the tomb came and re- 
ported to them how the seal had been broken 
by an earthquake and the grave had been 
emptied. The priests bribed the soldiers to 
circulate the story that the body had been 
stolen by the disciples; and promised to use 
their influence with Pilate, who was indiffer- 
ent to the whole matter [ Matt. 27: 62-66], not 
to punish them [ Matt. 28: 11-15]. 

As yet Jesus had been seen since his resur- 
rection only by the women who had gone to 
the tomb to embalm his body. But on that 
same Sunday afternoon as two of his disciples, 
not of the twelve, were returning from Jeru- 
salem on foot to their village home among the 
hills, they were joined by a stranger whom 
they made their guest when they had arrived. 
In the act of breaking bread with them he 
suddenly disappeared, and then they recog- 
nized that their guest was their Lord [Luke 
24: 13-35]. Hurrying back to Jerusalem they 
found the eleven in a room at table [ Mark 16: 
14]. As they told their story and were de- 
claring that Jesus had risen, he suddenly ap- 
peared with a word of benediction. In their 
amazement they were frightened at what they 
thought must be a ghost, but he chided them, 
as he had the two other disciples, for their 
dullness, and to convince them that he was 
actually risen, he showed them his wounds, 
and then ate with them at the table [ Luke 24: 
36-43]. The next Sunday evening he joined 
them again, and convinced Thomas that he 
had risen [ John 20: 26-29]. Later still he met 
them according to appointment on a mountain 
in Galilee [ Matt. 28: 16], and also on the lake 
shore, where again he ate with them [John 
21: 1-23]. There was a tradition that on one 
occasion he appeared to more than five hun- 
dred disciples at once [1 Cor. 15: 6], a far 
larger number than were gathered in Jerusa- 
lem at Pentecost. 

The thing which was most vividly remem- 
bered of what he had said to them after his 
resurrection was his solemn charge, which he 
appears to have repeated on different occa- 
sions {Mark 16: 14, 15; Matt. 28: 16-20; Acts 
1: 6-8]. That remains with his church as an 
abiding impulse to spread his gospel through 
all the world; and the faith of his church is 
unshaken that when his gospel shall be every- 
where known, the risen Lord who disappeared 
amid clouds, will appear again [ Acts 1: 9-11] 
and the prophecy will be fulfilled that ‘‘ the 
kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ; and he shall 
reign forever and ever.”’ 
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Biographical 
REV. EDWARD G. SELDEN, D. D. 


Dr. Selden died at Saratoga, N. Y., June 3, after 
an illness of several months. He graduated at Yale 
in 1870 and later studied at Chicago Theological 
Seminary. His earlier pastorates were in First 
Church, Manchester, N. H., and South Church, 
Springfield, Mass. For the last ten years he has 
been pastor of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, Albany, N. Y. He leaves a widow, but no 
children. One of his two brothers, Rev. Joseph H. 
Selden, is pastor of the Congregational church, 
Greenwich, Ct. Dr. Selden was a member of the 
Winthrop Club of Boston, and had many friends 
among New England Congregational ministers. He 
was an able minister and a courteous Christian 
gentleman. 


ROBERT PORTER KEEP, PH. D. 


Mr. Keep died in Farmington, Ct., June 3, aged 
sixty years. He graduated from Yale in the Class of 
1865, was United States consul at Pirzeus, Greece, 
from 1869-71, later a teacher of Greek at Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., principal of Nor- 
wich (Ct.) Free Academy for eighteen years, leaving 
it to take charge of the Porter School at Farmington 
in 1903. He was the author of several text-books 
and held high rank among educators. 





Much radical religion which has tried to 
make itself a substitute for Christianity has 
failed by making itself instead a mere academy 
of social science without the vital, picturesque 
elements.—Edwin D. Mead, president Free 
Religious Association. 




















Special to Housekeepers 
No matter where you live on R, F. D, 
thing made of Gold or Silver simply 
send your address on a postal for trial 

Silver Polish 
and our special premium offers 
to housekeepers. It imparts the most 

{ and is perfectly harmless in every way. 
It will surprise you and our premium 

Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


route or elsewhere, if you have any- 
quantity of 
wonderful brilliancy to Gold or Silver 
offers will interest you. 

*Siiicon,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks == 

T is all for them this week, as an off- 
I set to D. F.’s stealing. their column 

in our last Corner for the littie chil- 
dren’s sayings—every one of which, how- 
ever, I have no doubt the O. F.’s read, 
and quoted similar things which their 
grandchildren had said! We will take 
up first some answers to previous ques- 
tions, beginning with one which was set 
up in time for ‘‘Memorial Day,” but 
crowded out by the children. 


‘*HOW PLEASANT IS SATURDAY NIGHT”’ 


At the table the remark is often made, 
“?Tis Saturday night again—how fast the 
weeks fly away.’’ Then my sister repeats the 
first verse of the old hymn learned when she 
was a child, but can recall no more. I wish 
we could find the book we learned it from. 
Suceess to the Corner page, whether it be Cats 
or Rats or Children or hymns which it gives 
the young and old! 


Newton Center, Mass. Mrs. — 


Two generations have read the verses 
in ‘‘Songs for the Little Ones at Home”’ 
—which the Tract Society still has on 
Bromfield St.—but in that it is credited 
to ‘‘ My Little Hymn-Book,” from whicha 


previous generation may have learned it.° 


That book I have not been able to find. 
Some one may know of it. The two 
verses are:* 
How pleasant is Saturday night, 
When I’ve tried all the week to be good. 


Not spoken a word that was bad, 
And obliged every one that I could. 


Tomorrow the sweet Sabbath comes, 
Which our merciful Father hath given, 
That we may have rest from our work, 
And prepare for the Sabbath of heaven. 

Probably no more singular reminiscence 
of its use could be given than that men- 
tioned ‘to me by one consulted in refer- 
ence to the old hymn. It was in Libby 
Prison—possibly Andersonville—when at 
the close of a monotonous and weary week 
one of the prisoners struck up, 

How pleasant is Saturday night, 

When I’ve tried all the week to be good— 
and a hundred homesick, half-starved sol- 
diers joined, with a touch of humor added 
to the sadness, in singing the verse that 
recalled the Northern homes they scarcely 
expected to see again! 


““THE PURITAN ”’ 


Letters have come from New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois in answer to 
the question (April 23) as to the author 
of pieces in the old Village Reader signed 
“The Puritan.” It was Dr. Leonard 
Withington, for nearly seventy years pas- 
tor and senior pastor in old Newbury at 
the mouth of the Merrimac, a man widely 
known in his time as a writer of schol- 
arly genius, imaginative power and rhe- 
torical force, In 1836 he published (in 
Boston) two volumes, entitled ‘‘The 
Puritan, a series of essays, critical, moral 
and miscellaneous, by John Oldbug, Esq. 
Ecce Somniator venit! Vulgate, Gen. 37: 
19.’ The first piece was ‘‘The Puritan,”’ 
copied in the Village Reader. The books 
were very popular, but he refused to al- 
low a second edition, because—a son 
writes me—there was a strong (even 
though mistaken) feeling in Dorchester, 
his native place, that some of the pecu- 


liarities he depicts were borrowed from 
ancient families there. 

His vivid imagination led him when a 
small boy, after reading Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, to place a burden on his back and, 
with a certain gate in the pasture for the 
wicket gate, to start on his pilgrimage to 
the Heavenly City. When he had chil- 
dren of his own he told stories to them 
out of his imagination, composed poems 
for them, asked them many questions, 
and set them studying to get answers. 
Dr. Withington died in 1885, at the age 
of ninety-five. If any of you have—as I 
know you have!—the Bibliotheca -Sacra 
in your libraries, you will find character- 
istic contributions of his in various vol- 
umes; I have just taken down Vol. 24 
and found examples. 


“THE AGED PASTOR”’ 


The poem asked for Jan. 30, supposed 
to have been written of an Arlington 
pastor has been traced to an entirely 
different source. Soon after the poem 
was called for I received a letter from a 
lady in Greenfield, Mass., saying that it 
was a tribute to her father, Rev. Dr. 
Amariah Chandler, for many years the 
pastor of a country church at Greenfield 
Meadows—a suggestive name for a beauti- 
ful place. I was glad, for I remember 
vividly and with great admiration that 
simple, noble, kindly old man, not only 
as he appeared in the pulpit of a neigh- 
boring town in my boyhood, but as he 
jogged along in his plain old wagon going 
on his exchange on Saturday evening— 
returning, however, after the fashion of 
that time, on Sunday night, after the sun 
had set. 

That reminds me of a little incident 
which occurred when I was perhaps ten 
years old. On a Sunday morning I went 
to the parsonage to get the parson’s cow, 
which I was accustomed to drive, with 
my father’s, to the pasture. I whistled 
and sung, but in vain—no one seemed to 
be awake. At last, dear old Dr. Chandler 
appeared at the back door, and I told him 
my trouble. He at once hung his black 
coat on the barnyard fence, and kindly 
milked the cow for me, so that I was able 
to join my best friend in the pasture pil- 
grimage. (I was saddened yesterday by 
getting tidings of the death in a great 
Western city of my boyhood friend.) 
This incident was characteristic of the 
man. He was utterly devoid of pride or 
ostentation, or any such thing. To him 
‘*gay clothing” and elegant appearance 
were not necessary to make a man—it 
was goodness and truth and honesty in- 
side he wanted to see! 

The verses are said to have been writ- 
ten by Dr. Titus Strong, an honored Epis- 
copalian clergyman whom I also remem- 
ber very well, although in these personal 
characteristics quite different from the 
nature’s nobleman I have mentioned. I 
immediately answered the lady’s letter, 
and in less than a week received another 
saying that she had passed on to meet 
her father. I have not been able to find 
the time of the poem, but as ‘‘threescore 
years and ten’”’ are referred to it must 
have been about 1852. He lived until 
1864, I copy the first two stanzas—they 
are perfectly descriptive of the patri- 


archal preacher—and will send the whole 
on application to the one who wished 
them. 


He stands in the desk, that grand old man, 

With an eye still bright, tho’ his cheek is wan, 
And his long, white locks are backward rolled 
From his noble brow of classic mold ; 

And his form, tho’ bent with the weight of years, 
Somewhat of its primal beauty wears. 


He opens the page of the Sacred Word, 

Not a whisper, loud or low, is heard; 

Every folly assumes a serious look 

As he readeth the words of the Holy Book, 

And the thoughtless and gay grow reverent there 
As he opens his lips in fervent prayer. 


“THE OTHER ROOM”’ 


(April 6.) A lady in Brookline sends a 
printed copy, apparently from the Spring- 
field Republican, but without date, and 
said to have been written by E. Blair 
Oliphant for the New York Weekly. 
Two of the five stanzas are copied: 


This pleasant room, you say, holds all I need; 

Here are my books, my plants, my pictures, friends 
Are round my hearth. Before my eyes recede 
Through the broad casement river, hill and mead; 
And better still, at evening there ascends 
Twilight’s one star, made to console the gloom. 
There’s the door where one enters; here, the fire; 
What more could mortal ask or heart desire? 

And there, the Portal of the Other Room. 


Beyond that door, how dream I that they fare, 
What life for them the heart left here foresees? 
Whether through other windows they may share 
My view of hill and stream, and everywhere 

Set round them books and pictures like to these— 
Sing songs like mine, and tend their rose in bloom— 
Whether for them as well, when day is done, 

If there be any setting of their sun, 

My one star charms the twilight of their room. 


NEW QUESTIONS 


‘Casting all your care upon Him, for 
He careth for you.” 


What can it mean? Is it aught to Him 

That the nights are long and the days are dim? 
Can he be touched by the griefs I bear, 

Which sadden the heart and whiten the hair? 
Around his throne are eternal calms, 

And strong, glad music of happy psalms, 

And bliss unruffled by any strife— 

How can He care for my little life? 


Can you tell where all of this beautiful 
poem may be found? There are four verses. 
It was a very great comfort to a sister who 
was ill for many years. 

Worcester County, Mass. 





The following lines came to me in a time- 
worn manuscript, bearing date in the year 
1838, referring to one who died that year at 
the age of twenty in Northern Vermont. Are 
the verses familiar to older readers? I never 
saw them before and have no clew to their 
origin. 

Passaic, N. J. P. F. L. 


She died in beauty—like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauty—like a pearl 

Dropt from some diadem. 


She died in beauty—like a day 
Along a moon-lit lake ; 

She died in beauty—like the song 
Of birds among the brake. 


She died in beauty—like the snow 
On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty—like a star 
Lost on the brow of day. 


She lives in glory—like the night’s gem 
Set around the silver moon ; 

She lives in glory—like the sun 
Amid the blue of June. 





Can you or any of your readers tell me where 
can be found the music and all the words of 


Home, dear home, we never can forget, 
Friends, dear friends, we often there have met? 


Lake Helen, Fila. B. A. B. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Theology in the Greek Philosophers 


These Gifford Lectures of 1901-02 pre- 
sent the development of the metaphysical 
problem discussed in the author’s previ- 
ous lectures on the Evolution of Religion. 
They are an attempt to unite philosophy 
and religion and set forth a philosophical 
Christianity; in fact, to show that the 
reasonableness of the Christian position 
depends upon the reasonableness of the 
presuppositions of natural religion. The 
voice is the voice of the greatest English 
interpreter of Hegel, and anything from 
him is noteworthy, in a time when nearly 
every important work has the mark of 
the Ritschlian school. 

Three periods in the development of 
theology are treated: ancient, medieval 
and modern. And each is characterized 
through this imported idealistic theory or 
dialectic process, although we can trace 
modifications from the author’s éarlier 
teaching. He, however, shows little re- 
gard for Protestant writers like Mansel 
and Balfour, who hold to the incompe- 
tence of reason and maintain their reli- 
gion on a basis of philosophical skepti- 
cism. He classes them with the Roman- 
ist, De Maistre. 

Dr. Caird at times opens up a profound 
view of the psychology of our belief in 
God, and with his easy monism endeav- 
ors to persuade us that the opposition be- 
tween the secular and religious conscious- 
ness, between reason and faith is only 
apparent and relative. He points out 
the hidden agreement between Plato and 
Aristotle, that there was no contradiction 
between the great analytic and synthetic 
mind, but that one was rather the coun- 
terpart of the other. The key to all the 
discords between mysticism and intellec- 
tualism is in a harmony which realizes 
itself through both. 

We close the book thankful that Hegel 
can aid us in meeting Compte, but still 
with this lingering interrogation, Does 
not this unfolding of the universal reason 
find its root in simply a sentiment or 
faith? 

(The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philoso- 


phers, by Edward Caird, LL. D., D. C. L., D. Litt. 2 vols. 
pp. 382,377. Macmillan Co.) 


A Study of Irish Life 


The author divides this competent and 
on the whole optimistic study of Ireland 
into two parts—theoretical and practical. 
Himself one of the leading forces in 
the recent Irish revival of industry, he 
speaks from long and sympathetic study 
of the race. He deals with the English 
misunderstanding of Ireland, with Irish 
peculiarities of temperament and opinion, 
with the influence of religion upon the 
secular life and reaches the conclusion 
that the real difficulty is not in English 
misgovernment, bad as he confesses that 
to have been, but in a certain childlike or 
childish helplessness of the Irish charac- 
ter. 

The practical side of the book is a study 
of the efforts which have been made with 
ever-growing success toward the renewal 
of industry and rehabilitation of the 
older happiness of Ireland. The author 
tells us that great progress has been 


made in the last decade and hopes for 
larger results from the peasant pro- 
prietorship enforced by the recently en- 
acted land laws, though he regards these 
laws as in themselves by no means a 
panacea. 

Writing as an Irishman, a Unionist 
and a Protestant, his book has special 
value not only because of his expert 
knowledge but because of his genuine 
sympathy and admiration for the basal 
qualities of his countrymen’s character. 
This removal of emphasis from historic 
grievances in order to study the practical 
possibilities of the present is a refreshing 
feature in a work on Irish life. 


(Ireland in the New Century, by Rt. Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, K. C. V. O., F. R. 8. pp. 300. E. P. Dutton & 
Co, $1.75 net.) 


SERMONS 


The Modern Crisis in 


Beligion, by ot Soom > 
Lester. pp. 278. Fleming H. Revell $1. 


Dr. g poe has gathered eleven sermons 
under this title. They try to answer universal 
questions and deal with common temptations, 
but their unity is fornd in a certain alarmist 
point of view. There is a freshness in illus- 
tration that fastens the attention and stimu- 
lates curiosity, but the treatment throughout 
is not cheerful or uplifting simply beeause the 
writer does not possess the psychological in- 
sight to discover the deeper hope in the pres- 
ent grave situation in the church. 


The Education of the plonst, by Wm. L. 
bp yg D.D. pp. 256. . 'H. Revell Co. 


The unifying thought of these brief talks is 
the influence that makes for character. Dr. 
Watkinson is now one of the most popular 
British preachers and the directness, force 
and wide scope of thought on religious themes 
in these essays show the reason. They often 
approach familiar truth from a fresh side and 
are fine models of the popular presentation of 
Christian truth. 

= Treneis ured Sackcloth and other Ser- 


Rev, W. L. Watkinson. pp. 235. E. P. 
Dutton Co. $1.25 net. 


A series of noonday addresses delivered in 
Manchester and centering about the nature of 
sin and the Christian struggle against it. The 
form bears evidence of their origin. They are 
designedly popular in their analysis of topics 
and their method of presentation. The sub- 
ject is one which is seldom nowadays so fully 
handled and the book will be on that aecount 
helpful and suggestive to the preacher and 
the private Christian. 

Old Sins in New Clothes, by 

Peck. pp. 317. Eaton & Mains. 
Sermons which deal either with the Bible 
personalities or with practical subjects of per- 
sonal trial and experience. The author draws 
upon his reading and knowledge of life for il- 
lustrative material and has made a helpful 
book. 


rong Clark 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


ial Progress, edited by Josiah Stron 
a8 Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net; postage 
cents. 


Dr. Strong’s skill in marshaling facts and ar- 
guments is admirably revealed in this work 
of reference in which economic, industrial, 
social and religious statistics of the world are 
brought up to date, and set forth in an at- 
tractive and time-saving form. It contains a 
directory of the officials of all the leading re- 
ligious, philanthropic and reformatory agen- 
cies of the land; an excellent bibliography is 
included; in short, it is packed full of knowl- 
edge such as any working pastor or laymen 
bent on being informed and doing good most 
wants, and can be commended most heartily 
as an indispensable piece of desk furniture. 
Methods of Industrial Peace, by Nicholas 


Paine epee pp. 436. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.60 net. 


It is time “that the public, often the chief vic- 
tim of industriel war, should understand the 
methods that work for peace. To this end 
Mr. Gilman’s book is admirably adapted. It 


presents fairly and accurately the facts con-- 
cerning such matters as the incorporation of 
labor unions, the efforts of boards of concilia-- 
tion, the history of legal regulation, espe- 
cially in New Zéaland, collective bargaining,,. 
the methods of trade-unionism, combinations. 
of employers, the rights and duties of the 
public and other topics. Many employers 
and many labor leaders will fail to enjoy the: 
book, but the long-suffering public will com- 
mend the aim of the author, approve of his 
conclusions and be grateful for the informa- 
tion ei af 
e Neighbor, by Nathaniel 8. Shaler. pp. 
ae Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.40 net. 
An admirable study of race relations and 
prejudices, with especial reference to the at- 
titude of Aryan peoples toward the Negro and 
the Jew. It is the result of many years of 
observation by a man of scientifically trained 
mind. Especially valuable and sane is the au- 
thor’s treatment of the Negro problem, which 
he considers “‘the most difficult our race has 
encountered and of an order of difficulty that 
has never been met in any other common- 
wealth.” Many readers will differ with him 
in his assertion that the Christian religion 
has failed in its conflict with race prejudice 
and that the hope of the future lies in a “‘ new 
essay—by means of the understanding; by 
knowledge, which, married to the sympa- 
thies, shall give to them a measure of control 
over our feelings not attainable in other 
ways.” Still this criticism of Christianity is 
most serious, and all that the author says is 
food for reflection. His confidence in the no- 
ble desire of Southern men, his sympathy 
with the Negro and the Hebrew, his keen un- 
derstanding of human nature, are inspiring. 
The book is interesting throughout, hopeful 
in tone and full of important infprmation. 
blems of the Present South, by Pe 3 


Pro 
Gardner Murphy. pp. 335. Macmiflan 
cents net. 


The author is thoroughly informed and prob- 
ably the most reliable authority on the mat- 
ters which he discusses. A Southerner by 
birth and training and in his sympathies, he 
is yet remarkably free from unreasonable lo- 
cal prejudice. Among the matters which he 
considers are: child labor and the industrial 
situation, primary education for white and 
black, the suffrage, recent legislation and 
lynching. On each of these topics he writes 
earnestly, appealing to reason, common sense, 
humanity and justice, always in an interest- 
ing manner, often eloquently; and his out- 
look is hopeful. His book should have a wide 
reading both North and South. 


FICTION 

The Gates of Chance, by on Tassel Sutphen. 

pp. 3038. Harper Bros. $1 
Mr. Sutphen establishes in “the first pages of 
this fantastic story a pleasant sense of irre- 
sponsibility and makes the reader willing to 
follow him wherever he may choose. He in- 
vents wild adventures in the commonplace 
streets of New York. There is a touch of 
Arabian Nights glamor, a spice of the detec- 
tive story and a good deal of original and hu- 
morous invention. It is a light-hearted and 
jolly book which is refreshing and restful after .. 
the historical heroics or severe psychological 
studies which constitute much of the present 
day fiction. 


The Court of Sacharissa, by H 
and Nevill Meakin. pp. 311. 


h 

Soins 
A midsummer idyl, the scene of which is an 
English garden. A modern form of the eld 
pastoral poetry. Shepherds and shepherd- 
esses have gone out of fashion but the Ambas- 
sador and his motley crew, coming week by 
week to the rose garden of Sacharissa to carry 
on their intellectual gambols, to pay their 
court and to tell their eccentrie tales, are quite 
in the same spirit. It is to be read at leisure 
in a hammock, with the critical sense in abey- 
ance and with delight in its play of delicate 
humor, 

The Pastime of Eternity, by Beatrix Demarest 

Lloyd. pp. 364. Chas. ‘ribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The title is taken from a Persian poem which 
represents life as a game played by the gods 
for their own amusement. This conception is 
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seized by a character in the story to explain 
the chaotic and inexplicable situation which 
the narrative describes. Men and women of 
strong personality, mismated: temperaments 
and ideals of duty clashing: love that scorns 
convention and love that endures the utmost 
sacrifice, all this and much more is vividly 
portrayed. It is an interesting, clean and well 
executed psychological study of the deepest 
passions and the most perplexing problems of 
life. 

oak eg a ek a 
The early days of steam navigation on the 
Mississippi were full of material for romantic 
and exciting narrative. But unfortunately 
this author does not rise to the opportunity. 
The chief characters are captains of river 
craft, their rivalries the main events. There 
is also an attempt to describe life as humanely 
conducted on a great plantation in slavery 
days. The author should refrain from at- 
tempting poetry. 

aA an of Marguerite. pp. 264. Rand, 
A feverish story. Marguerite comes to Chi- 
cago with high art, amnbitions and too few dol- 
lars to support her in the years of study. She 
runs innumerable moral risks from all of 
which she emerges at last triumphant, to re- 
turn and marry arural lover. The main difti- 
culty of her city sojourns seems to have been 
an incapacity for making the right sort of 
friends. Her pictures of the trials which come 
to an unprotected woman have a large element 
of truth, but the story is so hard and sordid 
that it makes little appeal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

pp. ae Houghton’ Mittin & Go. $100 n gg 
Dr. Munger’s marked power of aaanetbalts 
interpretation fills these essays. Two have re- 
ceived wide editorial comment, the study of 
the Scarlet Letter and the discussion of the 
church crisis. In the former essay and in an- 
other on the interplay of Christianity and 
literature, the writer with much appeal pre- 
sents the greater literature as prophetic, opti- 
mistic and unworldly. The great names that 
have received so much lip-service from innu- 
merable essayists, are so vitally touched here 
that they will claim our future reading. In 
one paper the secret of Bushnell is found in 
his understanding of nature. In another the 
psychology and philosophy of music are felici- 


tously stated. 
The Lm at A oe Human nia. Ewen on, by Patrick 
Edward pp. 412 wentieth 7 Century 


Press, New Ten. $1. 

A new edition of a Seesiathiis work. The book 
is the single-tax theory elucidated a genera- 
tion in advance of Henry George. The writer 
was appreciated as an economist by Carlyle, 
Hamilton, Blakie and Charles Sumner, as their 
letters testify. 

Brooks. pp. anes. Longuane, Green & Co $1 6b. 
Store of good advice for single folks who hope 
to marry and for the married people who do 
not find married life all paradise. The coun- 
sels show good sense, and the illustrations are 
taken from literature and experience. We 
sometimes wonder how many people read 
works of this sort, but for those who will the 
book is to be heartily commended. 





Bits from New Books 


Literature in Old New England 


It is, however, wide of the mark to describe 
a people to whom the Old Testament was more 
thoroughly known than Homer to the young 
Greeks and the New Testament more familiar 
than Victor Hugo to young France as an un- 
literary people. If it be the function of litera- 
ture to lift the thoughts of men, to educate the 
emotions, to shape character towards ideal 
ends, to exalt, console, and always to minister 
to the spirit in its walk on earth, the Bible 
discharged this office in the early generation 
of the New England settlements with an 
adequacy, a constancy, a penetration, a com- 
pleteness of efficacy such as is hardly to be 
paralleled in history. It was their rubric of 
prayer, their lyric of praise, the parable of 
their morality, and they adapted it to be the 
epic of their growing state where they, too, 
were a chosen people of God planted in the 
wilderness. This was its popular significance. 
—From Woodberry’s America in Literature 
(Harpers). 


The Restfulness of Strength 


There are men who seem compact in mind 
and body, impressing their fellows with a 
sense of that restfulness which comes of as- 
sured strength. This little priest was one of 
these, and the mental impress that he left 
upon all who came in contact with him was to 
the effect that there is nothing in a human life 
that need appall, no sorrow beyond the reach 
of consolation—no temptation too strong to be 
resisted.—From Merriman’s Tomaso’s For- 
tune (Scribner). 


Commencement Fifty Years Ago 
at Bowdoin 


To Commencement came not only the beauty, 
wit and wisdom of the district, but also those 
who cared little for art or learning. With 
dignified officials, sober matrons and gay 
belles and beaux came also horse-jockeys, 
wrestlers, snake-charmers, gamblers and ven- 
ders of every sort. The college yard was 
dotted with booths where were sold ginger- 
bread, pies, egg-nog, long-nine cigars, beers 
small, and, alas! too often for good order, 
beers large. While Seniors in the church 


were discoursing on Immortality, jockeys out- 
side were driving sharp trades and over-con- 
vivial visitors engaging in free fights.—From 
Mitchell’s Elijah Kellogg (Lee & Shepard). 


The Essence of Romance 


Romance, indeed, does not consist by any 
means so much in experiencing adventures as 
in being ready for them. How little the act- 
ual boy cares for incidents in comparison to 
tools and weapons may be tested by the fact 
that the most popular story of adventure is 
concerned with a man who lived for years on 
a desert island with two guns and a sword, 
which he never had to use on an enemy.— 
From Chesterton’s Varied Types (Dodd, 
Mead). 


Men and Women 


Mere man has a reverence for womanhood, 
as such, which must be divinely implanted 
indeed to have withstood the rude shock of 
woman’s not infrequent attitude of self- 
pity and contempt.—From Warner’s Young 
Woman in Modern Life (Dodd, Mead). 


The Korean Top-Knot 


Before passing on I must say a few words 
on the general effectiveness of the top-knot 
method. It is a great pity men do not wear 
their hair in this way in America. We women 
who favor women’s rights would soon find it 
a mighty handle by which to secure them, for 
in the hands of a discerning woman it is in- 
deed an instrument of unlimited possibilities. 
Who would care to wield a scepter abroad, 
who could wield a top-knot at home? By one 
of these well-tied arrangements have I beheld 
a justly irate wife dragging home her drunken 
husband from the saloon; and firmly grasping 
this, I have seen more than one indignant 
female administering that corporal punish- 
ment which her lord and master no doubt 
richly deserved. The Korean wife stands and 
serves her husband while he eats, she works 
while he smokes, but when family affairs come 
toa certain crisis she takes the helm (that is 
to say the top-knot) in hand, and puts the ship 
about.— From Underwood’s Fifteen Years 
Among the Top-knots (American Tract So- 
ciety). 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 12, Sunday. The Death of Moses.— 

Deut. 34: 1-12. 

The life of Moses was rounded out in the 
sphere of preparation. Some must plow and 
others reap. God’s work is larger than even 
its greatest instruments. We all await com- 
pletions in the higher realms. Even Christ 
denied himself the enlargement of his work, 
and in our incompletion we have his compan- 
ionship. Part of the real greatness of Moses 
was that he had trained a competent succes- 
sor. There is a selfishness of power which 
never thinks of the needs of the work when 
the workman is taken. 


June 13. John, Eye-witness.—1 John 1: 1- 

10. 

From Deuteronomy to this first letter of 
John is like turning from the outer court to 
enter the palace of the king. For Christ is 
here, the interpreter of the Father, in the 
spirit of a vital testimony. John has heard 
and seen and observed and handled. The 
words are too splendid and too vivid for im- 
agination, too vital for mendacity. We feel 
ourselves listening in the presence of him who 
was the closest friend whom Jesus had. 
Note the word, Manifested. Christ shows 
God’s character, as nowhere else it is, or can 
be shown. God is life and God is light—these 
are the two key-words till the great idea of 
love comesin. The life results in fellowship, 
the light reveals our sin. 


June 14. The Advocate.—i John 2: 1-6. 

Not in vain is the fellowship of our life with 
Christ. The same clear light which shows us 
sinners, shows him ready to appear on our be- 
half. The work of Christ is not confined to 
earth: it has to do with the individual, but 
always with regard to social relations. He 
is not only our advocate, but also our example. 
The image of abiding changes into that of 
walking. Heart rest is the condition of effec- 
tive witness for God. 


June 15. Love and Light.—1 John 2: 7-11. 

The love of God, perfected in us through 
obedience, manifests itself in human fellow- 
ship. There is nothing more barren than the 
love of creation in general, or of some mere 
ideal of divinity. Compare Paul’s picture of 
love [1 Cor. 13] and see how, the moment 
they deal with the ethical aspects of life, the 
apostles are one. Hate is darkness—the mid- 
night of the heart. 


June 16. The Fleeting World.—1 John 2: 

12-17. 

The world is here defined in the terms of its 
allurements. These three temptations are 
just as dangerous now as then, and still close 
the door upon the love of God. Draw out the 
contrast more completely. Not only must the 
world perish but pleasure in the world. 


June 17. Abiding in Christ.—i John 2: 

18-29. 

This knowledge is personal acquaintance, 
with the necessary leading for practical con- 
duct. It is like the instructions of the heads 
of a great firm to the junior partners. This 
incitement to abiding is an echo of the words 
of Christ [John 15]. There will be shame as 
well as boldness when the presence of Christ 
is manifested. Note in the last verse the 
claim of proprietorship for Christ in righteous- 
ness every where. 


June 18. The Love of God.—1 John 3: 1-12. 

We are Gud’s children. Completion may be 
postponed, but the relation is already estab- 
lished and leads on toward likeness. Note the 
strong ethical tone. Purity and sinlessness 
manifest themselves in love tomen. We may 
well look with suspicion upon whatever, in 
our own life or the life of the community, 
leads us away from purity or considerate so- 
cial love. Compare John 15: 12-17. 













































































An Invasion of the Finns 

The sixth floor of the Congregational House 
was treated to a rare pleasure, June2. About 
twenty pastors and delegates from the Annual 
Conference of the Finnish Congregational 
churches in New York and New England, 
held in Lanesville on Cape Ann, visited the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society. A little Finnish girl brought the 
secretary and treasurer a beautiful bouquet 
with the greetings of the conference. The 
Finnish brethren sang a Finnish folksong and 
the Finnish National Hymn. At Secretary 
Emrich’s request they sang, ‘‘ My country, ’tis 
of thee,” the little. Finnish girl leading. 
After a word of prayer, the company with- 
drew. 

We have Finnish Congregational churches 
in New York city, Worcester, Fitchburg, 
Cape Ann, Quincy, with missionary stations 
in Maynard, West Peabody, West Barnstable, 
East Rochester, Newport, N. H., and else- 
where. During the year Rev. K. F. Henrik- 
sen, pastor of the Finnish church in Quincy, 
has been preparing three young men for work 
among his Finnish countrymen. The Finnish 
paper, The Truth, is published in Fitchburg. 


The Sunday’s Comment on Life 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, made his evening discourse 
an analysis of the baleful influence on Ameri- 
can civic life of the late Senator M. S. Quay, 
and a plea for a patriotism which would exor- 
cise men of his ilk from our political life. Dr. 
Thomas sailed Tuesday for his usual summer 
visit to England. Bishop Lawrence, in a ser- 
mon to the graduating class of the Institute of 
Technology, set before them the need of their 
gaining the stewardship conception of wealth 
and the ideal of joy in labor which ideal Presi- 
dent Eliot has been contending for of late. 
Dr. P. S. Henson at Tremont Temple praised 
Governor Bates for his action with respect to 
Sunday legislation and for his call on the 
legislature for a better definition in law of 
what the opinion of the state is with respect 
to Sunday amusements. The Central Labor 
Union passed resolutions denouncing Gov- 
ernor Bates for his veto of a bill forbidding 
overtime work by minors and women in the 
mills of the state. 


The Morning Star Dedicated 

Steam is up on the new Morning Star and 
she will soon be plowing her way out into the 
tumultuous Atlantic, but she is a stanch 
vessel and the captain’s spirits are high. The 
dedication and farewell service was held on 
the forward deck last Saturday morning. 
The speakers stood on the forecastle hatch- 
way and a choir of strong male voices led the 
singing from the captain’s bridge. 

The story of the purchase of the new mis- 
sionary steamer—Morning Star, No. 5—was 
told by Hon. J. M. W. Hall. Dr. Judson 
Smith spoke of the long voyage across the 
Atlantic, past Gibraltar and Malta, then 
through the Suez Canal and Red Sea, into the 
Indian Ocean, and so on to the Micronesian 
Islands where the Morning Star is to remain. 
At the masthead she flies, above the Stars and 
Stripes, a pure white flag with a cross upon it. 
In that sign she goes forth to conquer. Cap- 
tain Garland, who is in command, has with him 
his wife and three children, Miss Wilson is re- 
turning with them to Kusaie, and Miss Glive 
is going out for the first time to Ruk. These 
with the crew, two kittens, a fox terrier anda 
calf, make up this famous yachting party. 

The Morning Star is to be owned by the 
Sunday school children of America and shares 
are being sold at ten cents each. Over seven 
hundred schools have already bought and the 
sale is just beginning. Every child wants to 
have a share in this missionary ship and her 
great work. 
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In and Around Boston 


Getting Children to Church 

The Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning shared in an unusually inter- 
esting discussion on the children’s part in the 
public services of the charch. Rev. E. M. 
Noyes of Newton Center spoke of his experi- 
ence in preaching to children and answered a 
number of questions. He thought that many 
pastors could add from fifty to one hundred to 
their morning audiences by providing some 
special service for the children. It is his cus- 
tom, in a seven-minute address which occupies 
that much of the time devoted to the morning 
sermon, to emphasize one point of the Sunday 
school lesson fortheday. In the intermediate 
department of the Sunday school at the close 
of the lesson the teacher asks, ‘‘ What did Mr. 
Noyes say?’’ Their answers show what they 
have remembered of the address. 

Rev. W. B. Forbush, who preaches once a 
month to the children, made the important 
point that in any movement for the enrich- 
ment of our church services the children 
should be considered. He thought that the 
thing which is tedious to children is not so 
much the sermon as the long prayer. He sug- 
gested that brief written prayers might be 
used, and that greater opportunity should be 
given to the audience to participate actively in 
the service. 


Exit Davis—Enter Drew 

Sorrow over the approaching departure of 
Rev. O. S. Davis, Ph. D., of Newtonville, who 
has accepted his call to New Britain, Ct., is 
blended with satisfaction over the fact that 
Rev. E. P. Drew of Keene has yielded to the 
persuasions of Immanuel Church, Roxbury. 
Dr. Davis, in his four years in this vicinity, 
has won his way to the front ranks of our 
younger ministers, and his work in his own 
church in behalf of Congregational church 
extension locally and in the field of authorship 
has been unusually strong. The strong South 
Church in New Britain, one of the largest of 
our order in the country, will find in him a 
competent leader. 

Mr. Drew measures up to the high standard 
of pastoral service set by Rev. C. H. Beale, 
D. D., into whose labors at Immanuel Church 
he expects toenterin September. Heis about 
thirty-five years old, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He taught for two years at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. For the last five years he 
has been the trusted and loved leader of the 
First Church in Keene. ‘‘ An ideal pastor- 
ate,”’ is the verdict of his parishioners there, 
and his letter of resignation, read last Sunday 
morning, brought sorrow to many hearts. 


Light on Eastern Questions 

Walnut Avenue Congregational Church had 
a lecture last Sunday evening on the far East. 
It was given by a Yale Doctor of Philosophy, 
Prof. Kan-Ichi-Asakawa of Dartmouth, who 
spoke from the Japan point of view. Sunday 
evening, June 19, the same subject is to 
be treated from the Russian point of view by 
V. A. Tsanoff, a graduate of Yale. It isa 
good thing for the churches to inform them- 
selves of causes and conditions of the war in 
the East, for the outcome will affect the 
world’s religions as well as its political life. 
It is significant that colleges planted by New 
England churches should have trained men 
from these distant countries to speak for them 
in our language, and thus to help us realize 
how all nations are coming into relations so 
close that the movements of those which have 
seemed to us most remote affect the welfare 
of all. 


A Harvest in Everett 


As a result of the recent revival campaign 
at Courtland Street Church, Rey. G. Y. Wash- 
burn welcomed thirty to fellowship on a re- 
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cent Sunday, twenty-four on confession. All 
but two were adults. In this campaign the 
pastor has given himself up to house to house 
calling and planning the continuance of the 
work. His assistants have been the evan- 
gelists, Rev. C. R. Van Auken, who spent 
three weeks on the ground, E. E. Bayliss, 
who was present when the candidates were 
received, E. Y. Woolley and several neighbor- 
ing pastors. Some of the most interesting 
conversions, the president of an infidel club 
and a Roman Catholic woman, occurred at the 
very last. The preaching and methods, as in 
the ingathering of three years ago, have been 
in demonstration of the ‘‘old evangelism.’’ 
The pastor makes grateful acknowledgment 
to friends in Somerville, Everett, Chelsea and 
Walpole who have supplied the means for this 
campaign. 


The Young Men’s Club 

The Young Men’s Congregational Club ob- 
served its eighth ladies’ night at The Tuileries, 
May 25. Rev. A. B. Chalmers of Worcester 
spoke on The Ethical Basis of Social Work. 
His central thought was that while the eth- 
ieal basis is an important factor, it must be 
supplemented by the truths of evangelical re- 
ligion before it can vitalize the church or the 
community. Mrs. Anna Baright Curry of the 
Boston School of Expression read impressively 
the first act of Wagner’s Parsifal. Her inter- 
pretation revealed the religious character of 
the work. 


Resurrection Window Unveiled at Needham 


A beautiful memorial window was dedicated 
June 5, the gift of Mariette R. Greene in mem- 
ory of her parents, Rev. William B. and Ellen 
M. Greene, the former having been pastor here 
fifteen years. Rev. J. B. Seabury, now act- 
ing pastor, in a sermon on The Memory of 
the Just, paid tribute to their virtues; and the 
fine musical program included their favorite 
songs. The window is designed after Naack’s 
representation of Christ appearing to the 
Marys, as seen on a fresco in the cemetery at 
Darmstadt. The richly colored drapery of 
the women blending with the white garment 
of our Saviour as he approaches with out- 
stretched hands show -careful harmony of 
color and produce fine artistic effect. The 
window, which is composed of opalescent and 
drapery glasses, in some places four thick- 
nesses deep, is made by the Colonial Stained 
Glass Works, Boston. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


METHODISM NOT IN DANGER 
(Zion’s Herald) 


The theological stability of Methodism is not 
in danger at any vital point. It is wholly 
foreign to the genius of Methodism to lay the 
chief stress upon doctrine. . . . Evolution, so 
far as it is accepted, no doubt necessitates 
some modification in the way of regarding our 
first parents. 


* VARIANT VIEWS OF PROVIDENCE 
(The Presbyterian Banner) 


There are times in history when the Spirit 
of God broods upon the waters and starts waves 
that are vaster and mightier than any human 
power can start or stop. We cannot help but 
believe that such a wave is this movement 
for union with the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Man did not propose it, but God has 
disposed it. 

(The Presbyterian) 


Sentiment under resourceful leadership 
counts in a twentieth century assembly far 
more than weighty argument and judicious ac- 
tion. 
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Warren Morse, Bennington. 


A Forecast of the State Meeting 


The anniversary of the General Convention, held 
this year with North Church, St. Johnsbury, June 
14-16, promises to be largely attended and full of 
interest. While the program is not so extended as 
last year, the topics are of vital interest and the 
speakers representative of both the clergy and laity. 

_ Under the general topic, The Congregational Church 
—Its Opportunity and Obligation, will be discussed: 
The Congregational Affirmation; Practical Fellow- 
ship; Business Methods; and The Type of Church 
Fitted to Meet the Moral and Religious Conditions 
in the State. Other topics are: The Spirit of Rev- 
erence in the Home, Church and State; The Ulti- 
mate Source of Authority in Matters Moral, and 
Christianity’s Challenge to Men. Questions of im- 
portance to come up from the committees are: 
Temperance Legislation, Incorporation of Churches, 
History of the Churches of the State, and the For- 
ward Movements in Evangelization and Benevo- 
lence. At the joint meeting with the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, Tuesday evening, repre- 
sentatives from the benevolent societies will speak. 
St. Johnsbury, like other towns in the state, looks 
her best in June, and will welcome cordially the 
large numbers that have always responded to invi- 
tations to her borders. ~ Cc. H. M. 


Forty-four Years in the Vermont 
Ministry 

Rev. William N. Bacon lately closed a pastorate 
at Bridport of over fourteen years, having been in 
the ministry more than forty-four years, all in Ver- 
mont. A graduate of Middlebury College and Au- 
burn Seminary, he was ordained in 1859 at Pom- 
fret, a missionary field. After remaining four 
years, he was successively at Shoreham nineteen 
years, Coventry seven and Bridport fourteen. While 
in Shoreham in 1868 a great revival occurred, 100 
persons from eleven to sixty years of age rising in 
one meeting and expressing the desire to become 
Christians. This was preceded by a visit to every 
family by the pastor and a deacon. 

During these years of almost continuous service 
Mr. Bacon has hardly been out of his pulpit on ac- 
count of illness, and in his latest pastorate in en- 
ergy has surpassed younger brethren. This vet- 
eran says that he would like to be young again, go 
into the far West and do more and better service. 
His farewell Sabbath was gladdened by the recep- 
tion into the church of four Endeavorers, each sev- 
enteen years old, one of them a granddaughter. 

8. H. B. 


Work and Workers in the Champlain 
Valley 


Chittenden and Franklin Counties have held their 
apnual conferences, the former at Grand Isle, the 
latter at Enosburg. The attendance was good and 
the churches gave a good account of themselves. 
The former was presided over by Supt. H. O. 
Wheeler of the Burlington schools, son of Dr. O. G. 
Wheeler, who was paster at Grand Isle fifty years. 
The scribe, Rey. T. J. Harris, was Dr. Wheeler’s co- 
jaborer for the last three years of his ministry. 

Colchester is rejoicing in the prospect of the speedy 
erection of a parish house adjoining its house of 
worship. Under the energetic leadership of Rev. 
©. B. Atwood funds are already pledged, though it is 
hoped that more may be secured to provide for fur- 
nishing. This church and the neighboring one at 
Milton celebrate their centennials this year. 

First Church, Burlington, will soon considerably 
enlarge its house of worship. The plan will remain 
essentially the same, but the organ will be rebuilt 
and moved to the back of the pulpit. It is expected 
that at least $10,000 will be expended on additions 
and improvements. A series of twilight services on 
Sunday evenings is announced. 

An experiment in Christian work is soon to be 
tried in Franklin County, in the form of a county 
Y.M.C. A. At a recent meeting in St. Albans, it 
was decided to appoint a county secretary. The 
object is to carry on important phases of Y. M.C. A. 
work in places too small to support a local organiza- 
tion. Bible and training classes are to be conducted 
under the supervision of the county secretary, who 
will also interest himself in all movements to pro- 
mote the welfare of young men. The present project 


has substantial support, and good results may be 
confidently expected. 

Rev. J. L. Sewall of St. Albans, chairman of the 
temperance committee appointed by the state con- 
vention last year, has just completed an investiga- 
tion of temperance conditions in Vermont, and the 
results have been published and laid before the 
churches. The work is exceptionally comprehen- 
sive, scientific and thorough. Three years are cov- 
ered to secure a good basis for comparing the work- 
ings of the old law and of the present law. Sta- 
tistics collected from official and authoritative 
sources cover the changes in the votes at the last 
March meeting, and the increase in commitments to 
jail under license for intoxication and illegal sell- 
ing, which was from two to fivefold during the last 
year. Expressions of opinions have been secured 
from representative citizens all over the state. The 
published report is accompanied with maps and 
diagrams, which add much to its value, and is one 
of the most valuable contributions made to the 
solution of the temperance problem which have ap- 
peared in recent years. The general interest in the 
subject is shown by the generous response to Mr. 
Sewall’s appeal for funds to conduct the investiga- 
tion and secure publication of the results. 

zB. f. 


In Southeastern Vermont 


By invitation of Windham Association Black 
River Association voted at its last meeting to hold 
joint sessions. These will be held at Brattleboro 
or Bellows Falls. The plan is to be tried for one 
year, financial exp to be pooled. Both asso- 
ciations have a small membership, especially Black 
River, with five names and an expected addition 
of two in the near future. The thought is not to 
merge the two, but to add to the interest and profit 
of the meetings. 

Black River Christian Endeavor Union recently 
held its annual convention with the Baptist church 
at Chester. This union has the honor of having 
the state president and superintendent of Junior 
work, as well as some of the most active societies 
in the state. Special effort is being made just now 
to extend the Junior work throughout the state, 
the superintendent, Miss Ellis of Springfield, hav- 
ing recently sent a circular letter to the pastors. 
She has also arranged a series of Junior topics 
on the life of Christ, which have been used with 
marked success in her own society. She will be 
glad to communicate with any who may desire to 
know more of her plan. 

Three of our churches in this part of the state— 
Bellows Falls, Springfield and Ludlow—have re- 
cently sought to extend their influence over young 
men by uniting with other churches in their re- 
spective communities in movements after the man- 
ner of the Y. M. ©. A. Ludlow has a straight 
Y. M. C. A., with special emphasis upon the men’s 
meeting on Sunday afternoon. Bellows Falls is 
aiming more to reach the young men through so- 
cial opportunity, having provided reading and 
game rooms. Springfield is making more elaborate 
plans, including gymnasium, baths, reading and 
game rooms and the employment of a secretary. 
The organization is called the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, and embraces all five denominations in 
the village without discrimination, including Uni- 
versalists and Roman Catholics. The pastors of 
all five are on the board of directors. With the 
exception of an occasional union service under the 
auspices of the union, the plan is to leave the ar- 
rangement of religious public services to the sev- 
eral churches. The main reliance for religious 
results is placed on the personal work of the sec- 
retary, and the town ¢s fortunate in having secured 
the services of Rev. ©. E. Hayward of Putney. 
The hearty co-operation and cordial fellowship of 
the churches is an encouraging feature of the 
movement, A. C. F. 


Bennington Conference 


In its session at East Arlington, May 27, the trend 
of thought was toward a better business manage- 
ment of church affairs along lines of simplicity, 
effectiveness and breadth of organization. The 
address by Secretaries Merrill and Northrop added 
to interest on this line and showed the close and 
vital relation between good financial management 
(for both home expenses and benevolences) and 
the spiritual life of the church. A good start has 
been made in Manchester toward town organiza- 
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tion for the promotion of Bible study. A careful 
map of the town including every house was one 
of the helps shown. Ww. M. 





Installation of the Dartmouth 
College Pastor 


The ecclesiastical council was unusually large. 
All sections of New Hampshire and neighboring 
parts of Vermont were represented. The letter 
missive did not ask for a theological examination 
of the candidate; but findings of the two former 
councils of installation and dismission, together 
with his standing in ministerial association and in 
church membership, were presented. These full 
and explicit credentials were voted satisfactory. 

The public exercises were out of the usual order. 
President Tucker made a concise statement of the 
reasons for the change from a board of preachers 
to a settled pastorate; the venerable Dr. Leeds, 





REV. AMBROSE W. VERNON 
The new Dartmouth College pastor 


pastor emeritus, offered the prayer of installation ; 
Prof. Francis Brown of Union Seminary gave the 
charge to the pastor; Dr. Cyrus Richardson of 
Nashua gave the right hand of fellowship; Prof. 
C. D. Adams welcomed him to the community. 
Then the candidate presented a brilliant and emi- 
nently spiritual paper on The Message of the Minis- 
ter to His Own Time. Mr. Vernon won the admira- 
tion of the council by his modest bearing and fear- 
less, yet tender presentation of advanced Biblical 
thought. During his short stay in Hanover he has 
taken a strong hold upon college and community. 
In connection with his pulpit work he is to have 
charge of the professorship in Biblical literature. 
New Hampshire churches may congratulate them- 
selves upon the acquisition to leadership of a min- 
ister conspicuous in scholarship, eloquence and 
spirituality. C. RB. 


Bright Ideas from a Bay State 
Church 


A novel idea for raising money for missions was 
recently originated by Mrs. Chauncey J. Hawkins, 
wife of the pastor of First Church, Spencer, Mass. 
An original story, The Modern Hiawatha, written | 
by Mrs. Hawkins in true Hiawatha style, was read 
and illustrated by tableaux showing scenes in In- 
dian life, at an entertainment given by the Young 
Women’s Mission Club. The clever story had 
touches of pathos and romance, and the work of 
the mission school was cleverly interwoven. For 
the sake of missions the young women donned the 
costumes of Indian braves and squaws, imperson- 
ating the characters, and also participated in an 
original Indian drill under the author’s direction. 
In aroom adjoining were represented some of the 
Indian mission schools—Fort Berthold, Santee, 
Hampton, etc. Indian curios were exhibited and 
Indian sweetmeats sold. The Young Women’s 
Mission Club netted about twenty-five dollars. 

This club, organized by the pastor’s wife, is do- 
ing good work among the young women. A debate 
on Chinese Exclusion was lately managed by them. 
The ladies of the parish were invited and an auc- 
tion sale of contributed articles brought a good 
sum for missions. 

At the annual parish meeting $2,000 were ap- 
propriated for necessary repairs to the church, in- 
cluding shingling, recarpeting and new upholster- 
ing of pews. 

In the intermediate department of the Sunday 
school ever since the beginning of the year scrap- 
books have been successfully used. These are 
made by the classes during the Sunday school 
hour. A Bible drill is also conducted by the super- 
intendent, Mrs. George W. Marsh. G. RB. W. 
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Calls 


Bussky, Rop’t D., N. Evans, N. Y., to Pittsburg, 
Kan. 

CARTER, Ray F., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Southington, 
(t. Accepts. 

CLARK, CHAs., Ward Hill Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
to Miller’s Falls, 

CLARK, Wm. D., Dayton, 0., to Freeport, Mich. 
Accepts. 

DARLING, MARION, Sauk Center, Minn., to return 
to Detroit, a former pastorate. Accepts. 

Davis, Ozora §S., Central Ch., Newtonville, Mass., 
accepts call to South Ch., New Britain, Ct. 

DREW, CHAS. E., Harmony and Bethel, Okl., to 
Danville, Io. Accepts. 

DREW, Epw. P., First Ch., Keene, N. H., to Im- 
manuel Ch., Boston. Accepts. 

EVERETT, JOHN E., Topeka, Kan., to Western 
Park and Severy. 

GILMORE, AUBREY C., formerly of Turner, Me., 
to First Ch., Cape Elizabeth. Accepts. 

HEALD, JOSIAH H., Albuquerque, N. M., to Gal- 
lup. Accepts. 

Hunt, HENRY W., Yale Sem., to Romeo, Mich. 
Accepts. 

HUNTING, HAROLD B., Yale Sem., to ass’t pastor- 
ate at Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., Monroe, Ct., accepts call to 
First Ch., Swampscott, Mass. 

MACINNEs, Jas. 8., Lee Center, Ill., to Aurora, 
Mo. Accepts. 

NORTHROP, BYRON W., Upland, Ind., to Alex- 
ander, Io. Accepts. 

ScoTtT, C. W., Hillman, Mich. (M. E.), to Luzerne 
and Ryno. Accepts. 

TIFFANY, GEO. L., Indian River, Mich. (M. E.), to 
Johannesburg. Accepts. 

WEATHERWAX, FRANKLIN W., Ft. Pierce, Fla., 
to W. Palm Beach. Accepts. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., Atlantic, Mass., to Millis. 

WIGHTMAN, JOHN C., 8. Williamstown, Mass., to 
Linlithgo Mem. Ch., Livingston, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, Wo. T., Fredericksburg, O., to Law- 
rence St. Ch., Cincinnati. Declines. 

WINDLE, GEO. W., Tonganoxie, Kan., to Valley 
Falls. 

YaGcoGy, JACOB H., Yale Sem., to United Brethren 
Ch., Chariton, Io. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALEXANDER, J. LAMBERT, i. Berlin, Wis., May 20. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. R. C. Hughes, 8. T. Kidder, 
J. H. Chandler, Pres. J. H. George. 

BuRT, HENRY T., o. as children’s pastor Taberna- 
cle Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

CLARK, ALDEN HYDE, o. Plymouth Ch., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., May 25. Sermon, Rev. Chas. C. Hall, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Maxwell, 
Henry Holmes, G. C. Huntington, A. N. Hitch- 
cock, Drs. J. W. Strong, C. C. Hall, L. H. Hallock, 
Geo. R. Merrill, Presidents Cyrus Northrop, 
LL. D., W. H. Sallmon, D. D. 

CROWDIS, EDWIN G., o. and i. Menasha, Wis., May 
26. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Beale; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Miner, C. H. Taintor, Judson Tits- 
worth, S. T. Kidder, F. T. Rouse. 

DYKE, THOS., 0. Naponee, Neb., June 1. Sermon, 
Rev. Wm. Hauptman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Harmon Bross, T. O. Douglass, G. H. Rice, Sam’! 
Williams. 

GATES, CARL M., ¢. Saco, Me., June 1. Sermon, 
Rey. Smith Baker, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
M. D. Bisbee, Prof. O. H. Gates, C. J. Tuthill, 
E. L. Noble, Dr. C. B. Rice. 

HOWARD, E. LER, 4. Plymouth Ch., Columbus, 0O., 
May 31. Sermon, Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Couch, 
T. L. Kiernan, G. T. Nichols, J. C. Jackson, Jr., 
C. H. Small, E. O. Mead, R. G. Ramsey. 

TRACY, CHARLES or wom ye | o. Asylum Hill Ch., 

WALCOTT, PHILIP Cory, Hartford Ct., May 
27. Sermon, Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, D. D.; 
prayer, Dr. J. H. Twichell; charge to Mr. Tracy, 
Dr. C. C. Tracy, and to Mr. Walcott, Rev. D. M. 
Walcott. 

VERNON, AMBROSE W., i. Dartmouth College Ch., 
Hanover, N. H., June 1. Parts, Rev. Drs. 8. P. 
Leeds, Francis Brown, Cyrus Richardson, C. D. 
Adams, Pres. W. J. Tucker. 

WIGHTMAN, JOHN C., 0. Moore’s Corner, Mass., 
May 25. Sermon, Rey. F. E. Emrich, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. N. Fay Smith, M. L. 
Richardson, E. P. Butler, 8S. P. Cook, W. 8. An- 
derson, E. C. Hayes, T. C. Kinne. 


Resignations 


AINSLEY, THOs. (Presb.), Lake Ann and Cedar 
Run, Mich. 


BoDWELL, Jos. C., Lyndonville, Vt., to take effect 
Sept. 1, after a pastorate of seventeen years. 

CLARK, WM. D., Dayton, O. 

DAvVis, OzoRA S., Newtonville, Mass. 

DREW, CHAS. E., Harmony and Bethel, Okl. 

DREW, Epw. P., First Ch., Keene, N. H. 

EwInG, Cuas. E., Collinsville, Ct., to return to mis- 
sion work in China. 

HAWKES, ALBERT 8., Edgewood, R. I. 

HEALD, JositaH H., Albuquerque, N. M. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., Monroe, Ct. 

MACINNEs, JAS. 8., Lee Center, Ill. 

NEWMAN, RALPH, Seneca, Kan. On account of 
throat trouble will spend a year in California. 

REND, WM. R., Nogales, Ariz. Takes effect Oct. 1. 

RicH, Ulysses G., Northport, Mich. 

TURNER, JOS. W., Agra, Okl. 

WEATHERWAX, FRANKLIN W., Fort Pierce, Fla. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., Atlantic, Mass. 

WIGHTMAN, JOHN C., 8. Williamstown, Mass. 

WINDLE, GEO. W., Tonganoxie, Kan. 

Wirt, Loyat L., Brown St. Ch., Newcastle, New 


South Wales. 
Stated Supplies 


Cook, HARRY B., Yale Sem., at Bethany Chapel, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

Hawk, IRA T., Yale Sem., at Bunker Hill Chapel, 
Waterbury, Ct. 


Summer Supplies 
YALE SEMINARY STUDENTS 


Baldwin, Burton J., South Bend, Minn. 

Bell, Herman F., Gaysville and Pittsford, Vt. 

Billings, Osmond J., Miamus, Ct. 

Bright, Alfred, Chipman, New Brunswick. 

Brown, A. R., Erol, N. H. 

Darby, W. T., 5. S. campaign headquarters, Wind- 
sor, Vt. 

Driver, Geo. H., E. Stoneham and N. Waterford, 
Me. 

Edwards, Richard H., Mt. Washington, Mass. 

Elderkin, Noble S., Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

Farel, Oscar R. O., Deep River, Ct. 

Gardiner, Harold, Strafford, Vt. 

Green, Geo. J., Pozo, Cal. 

Hinds, John M., Brule, Neb. 

Holton, Horace F., Welcome Hall work, Ch. of Re- 
deemer, New Haven, Ct. 

Nugent, Thos. E., Cleman, Neb. 

Randolph, W. F., N. Belfast, Me. 

Rowell, Wilfrid A., W. Salem, Wis. 

Schermerhorn, Herman H., Altmar, N. Y. 

Scheuerle, John A., Ellsworth Falls, Me. 


Personals 


CLARK, FRANK G., who closed April 1 his fourteen- 
year pastorate at Plymouth, N. H., has moved to 
Wellesley, Mass. 

MACKENZIE, Pres. W. D., of Hartford Sem., sailed 
June 2 for a summer in Scotland. 

SPENCE, Jos. M. A., Green Bay, Wis., has received 
a $600 increase in salary. 


Dedications 


BANGOR, ME., Fourth dedicated its edifice May 27. 
The ceremony has been deferred till now that the 
building might be given to the Lord free of debt. 
It is a satistaction to the people that the house of 
worship could be completed and paid for before 
the departure of Rev. A. G. Heyhoe, who started 
the Sunday school class from which the church 
has grown, organized the church, and has been 
its earnest and successful pastor. His successor 
is Mr. C. H. W. Moe, Bangor Seminary, 1906. 

REINBECK, To., Rev. Adna W. Moore, pastor. 
$18,000 edifice dedicated May 22, free of debt, 
$6,600 being raised at this service by Dr. T. O. 
Douglass. The dedicatory address was by Rev. 
Charles Seccombe of Waterloo. 

TRAER, KAN., German, Rev.-W. F. Essig. House 
of worship costing $1,955 dedicated free of debt, 
the C. C. B. 8S. loaning $600. 


Anniversaries 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Central, Rev. C. L. Kloss. 
Fortieth, celebrated May 29. 

VOLUNTOWN, Cr. Second of pastorate of Rev. H. 
M. Kellogg. Parish gave him and family a recep- 
tion crowding parsonage and presented him with 
generous sum of money. During year, all parish 
buildings been repaired, newly roofed and painted. 

WALPOLE, Mass., Rev. J. L. Keedy. Services 
commemorating the ministry of Rev. Phillips Pay- 
son, first pastor, ealled in 1729, were held, June 5, 
in both churches. There were an address by Prof. 
Williston Walker, historical sketches and the sing- 
ing of psalms in meter. A sermon by Mr. Payson 
was read. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


DAYTON, WY., First, Individual communion serv- 
ice, from the pastor, 8. Abbie Chapin. 

FARRAGUT, Io., Telephone put into parsonage by 
people. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Central, Rev. C. L. Kloss. 
Parsonage provided with telephone by two mem- 


bers, 
Material Gain 


CENTER BARNSTEAD, N.H. Church building to 
be furnished with a steel sheathing. 

TERRE HAvtTE, IND., First, Rev. H. H. Went- 
worth. Individual communion service, given by 
the Young Ladies’ Guild; carved oak communion 
table, gift of Rev. Chas. P. Croft, a former pastor ; 
oak reading desk and chairs for platform, from the 
Ladies’ Society. 

TERRE HAvTE, IND., Plymouth. Communion 
service and pews, gift of First Ch. Interior reno- 
vated, painted and decorated by Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

WEST MEDFORD, MAss., Rev. B. L. Yorke. Cor- 
ner stone of $48,000 house of worship laid May 
29. Sermon by the pastor and address by Dea. 
H. N. Ackerman commemorating the 39th anni- 
versary of the Sunday school. Foundation of 
building already completed. 


Spiritual Activity 

COALDALE, PA., Second, Rev. W. J. Richards. Fol- 
lowing a series of meetings conducted by Rev. 
R. N. Harris, 41 have been received, nearly all on 
confession. The church has been remodeled and 
the improvement debt wiped out. 

Kansas City, KAN., Chelsea. During Rev. J. J. 
Wilson’s pastorate of two and one-half years, 106 
members have been received, a large proportion 
on confession. Of these, 27 have united since 
Jan. 1; 22 on confession. 

LANSFORD, PA., Second, Rev Evor Evans. Fol- 
lowing a ten days’ revival season under the lead- 
ership of Rev. R. N. Harris of Welsh Hill, 30 mem- 
bers were received, 28 on confession. A young 
peoples’ training class has been organized which 
meets weekly at the parsonage. 

LEBANON, Cr., Rey. Stephen Smith. Fifty-one mem- 
bers received within a year. 

NEw BRITAIN, CT., South, Rev. H. C. Ide, pastor 
in charge. Thirty five accessions since Jan. 1, on 
confession, 24. 

St. JOHNS, MICH., Rev. C. A. Haskett. Twenty- 
five new members received thus far this year, 
eleven on confession. All were adults and nine 
were men. No special revival meetings were held, 
but the week of prayer and Lent were observed 
with regular services up to Easter. 

ViIROQUA, WIs., Rev. J. A. Stemen. 
cessions on confession since Easter. 


Seventy ac- 





Two Western Installations 


AT COLUMBUS, 0. 


The last of May witnessed the installation at 
Plymouth Church of Rev. E. L. Howard, who, though 
still young has had an extended experience, first as 
a Baptist minister and later as the successful pastor 
of Congregational churches in Burlington, Kan., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Morgan Park, IIl., supple- 
mented by seventeen months of fruitful service in 
Columbus. Mr. Howard’s statement of his experi- 
ence and belief showed a readiness to receive new 
truth without going to extremes, and a sincere and 
lovable spirit which is sure to win men. The in- 
stallation service was of high order, an impressive 
sermon being preached by Dr. Washington Gladden. 
An unusual feature of the council was the presence 
of all but one of the pastors in Central Ohio Confer- 
ence, together with the new home missionary secre- 
tary, Rev. C. H. Small. B. J.C. 


AT SUPERIOR, WIS. 


The installation of Rev. H. O. Hannum over this 
church was signalized by the address of President 
Northrop of Minnesota University and the presence 
of all but one of the former pastors, the last in the 
succession, Rev. R. J. Smith, giving the charge to 
the people. Rev. F. T. Rouse’s charge to the 
pastor was in the form of a modern code of com- 
mandments, for example: Thou shalt have no other 
God before thee; Thou shalt not be lazy; Thou 
shalt not be a lover of money. 
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‘Centennial of the Female Cent 
* 
Institution 

First Church, Concord, N. H., recently opened its 
hospitable doors for the celebration of the centen- 
nial of the Female Cent Institution and Home 
Missionary Union. This was its privilege, as the 
- birthplace of the institution through the wise fore- 
thought of Mrs. Elizabeth McFarland, wife of the 
third pastor, who builded better than she knew. 
Notwithstanding unpropitious weather, many dele- 
gates from auxiliaries and other friends partici- 
pated in the festivities and received inspiration 
from the stirring addresses. Mrs. George H. Reed, 
wife of the pastor, voiced the salutations of the 
church. Mrs. M. W. Nims, the secretary, reviewed 
the doings of the institution during the hundred 
years of its existence, and Miss Annie A. McFar- 
land, the treasurer, gave a summary of the annual 
-collections, ranging from $5 to $4,340 in 1903, and 
aggregating $194,211, an annual average of over 
$1,900. Missionary boxes to the value of nearly 
$30,000 have been sent out. During this time a 
Memorial Fund in honor of the founder has been 
raised, now amounting to nearly $18,000 and 
yielding a yearly income of over $600. This has 
been accumulated by gifts of $10, each given for 
some friend. Fifty-one life memberships have been 
made by gifts of $25 each. It is noteworthy that 
the institution has had but four treasurers, the 


founder serving, with the exception of a few years, 


from its organization till her death in 1838. 

An interesting and instructive historical address 
was given by Mrs. Joseph B. Walker, sketching 
salient events and bringing out the fact that 139 
of the 180 churches of the state sustain auxiliary 
societies. Other timely and soul-stirring addresses 


-covering the whole field of home missions were | 


given by Miss Honora De Busk, Mrs. Washington 
‘Choate, Mrs. Caswell-Broad and Mrs. C. H. Lam- 
son. There were heard with appreciative interest, 
and were followed by a generous offering. The 
atmosphere of the meeting was delightful. 
Between the afternoon and evening sessions a 
reception was given by Mrs. William K. McFar- 
land to the officers and visiting delegates in the 
modernized ancestral mansion. In attendance 
were a daughter, granddaughter and, great-grand- 
‘daughter of the founder of the institution. It 
should also be noted to her honor that through 
her sympathy for the poor the attention of her 
townswomen was first called to the need of some 
organization for their relief. This led to the form- 
ation, in 1812, of the Concord Female Charitable 
Society, which for ninety-two years has been 
‘quietly ministering to the needs of the deserving 
poor. This is the oldest charitable society of the 
city, as the Cent Institution is the oldest female 
amissionary organization in New England, if not in 
America. N. F. C. 
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Dyspepsia 


Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia in any 
other way than by strengthening and toning your 
stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing its 
functions, probably because you have imposed 
upon it in one way or another over and over again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, and per- 
manently cures dyspepsia and all stomach troubles. 
Accept no substitute. 





ROCKING SETTLE 





» piece. 





offer. 


There is a lot of pleasure in the possession of 
a Rocking Settle. 
piece of furniture appears only in summer form; it 
is worthy of being reproduced as an upholstered 


It is odd that this delightful 


The seat here is wide enough for two grown-ups 
or for three *children. The back is high and sup- 
ports the shoulders; the arm-rests are nearly eight 
inches broad; the seat is extra deep and inclines 
slightly backward; there are long roll rockers. 

Framed in maple with rush filling, we offer 
this rocking sofa at $7.25. It is the best pattern 
and the lowest price we have ever been able to 
It should be eagerly bought, and we believe it will be. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 83898 Washingten &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special —— ms connec ected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 














Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 2, Rochester, N.Y. 








BOSTON: NEW 
GUCAGO® LO LOUIS ELE’ SEL Lous: 
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Stained Glass 
hurch 
Windows 


designed as we know the art, lend 
the impressive beauty of old cathe- 
drals to modern churches and are 
wonderful in brightening dull, old 
edifices with an endless variety of 
exquisite color effects, Our produc- 
tions are extremely simple or more 
elaborate as desired but reveal 
always the skill and taste of distin- 
guished designers, We submit 
water colored designs, photographs, 
estimates and refer you to examples 
of our work on request. 
Write for free printed matterand 
estion Blank’’— most valu- 
oo le in helping you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
59 Illinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Business Houses 
BRECK’S BUREAU 


51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 































Adults’ asc. Youths’ asc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


_ lam in everybody’s mouth three times a Sia—-o% ought to be. 
oon ae te Lae nay or tal 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our 
Send for our free bookiet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


handle and face to fit the 
on a Bg hy Hole in handle and 
our brush, 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine Ss., Florence, Mass, 
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Bangor Seminary Commence- 


ment 


The eighty-fifth anniversary of this seminary oc- 
curred Wednesday, June 1. On the preceding 
Monday Prof. and Mrs. Henry Woodward Hulbert 
gave a garden party to the students and their 
friends. Tuesday was filled with public examina- 
tions, held in the chapel. In the evening President 
Beach’s reception to the graduating class was at 
tended by students, alumni, trustees arn faculty. 
At the meeting of the alumni Rev. F. 8S. Hunne- 
well, 1888, Reading, Mass., and Rev. ry ‘< Poole, 
1893, Barre, Vt., discussed The Second Service. 
The alumni dinner, held in the gymnasium and 
largely attended, was followed by delightful tn- 
formal speeches. 

A new feature of Commencement was the ivy 
exercises. The ivy was planted in front of the 
chapel in memory of the late Frank O. Lynch, a 
member of this class. Rev. A. G. Heyhoe read a 
memorial tribute to Mr. Lynch. There was an ad- 
dress by Mr. E. C, Torrey, president of the grad- 
uating class, and a response by Dr. Beach. The 
Commencement exercises were held at Hammond 
Street Church. President Hyde of Bowdoin ad- 
dressed the graduating class on the order of the 
three principal phases of Christian life: ethical, 
institutional and individual, putting the ethical first 
and emphasizing the importance of placing the in- 
stitutional before the individual—that is, the de- 
sirability of opening the church to the young per- 
son who wishes to come in, without insisting that 
he must pass through a special emotional experi- 
ence and crisis. 

Diplomas were presented to: 


Richard Arthur Bolt, St. John, N. B. 
John Meikle Brockie, Homestead, Pa. 
Charles Wesley Hawkesworth, Newton, Mass. 
Albert George Heyhoe, Bangor. 
William Herman Hotze, Bangor. 
George Herbert Hull, Hampden. 
Elbridge Chauncey Torrey, Bangor. 
Archibald Henry Young, Ashland, Wis. 
M. A. H. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 13, 
10.30 A. M. Last meeting of the season. Address on 
Ministerial Perplexities by Rev. W. H. Allbright, 
D. D. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Me., June 15-22. 
CONFERENCES FOR LEADERS in Sunday School and 
ng People’s Societies, under auspices Young Peo- 
Missionary Movement, Winona Lake, Ind., June 
2 Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July i- 10; Silver 
Bay, Lake George, New York, July 22-31 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY, 
College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12 








Amherst 








THE FAMOUS NORTH SHORE.—The beach season 
opens next week, and persons planning their vaca- 
tion should bear in mind the North Shore. The 
booklet “ All Along Shore,” published by the Bos- 
ton & Maine Passenger Department, Boston, de- 
scribes and pictures the natural beauties of this 
famous section, from Nahant to Portland and east. 
It will be sent to any address upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps. The beautiful portfolio, contain- 
ing only half-tone reproductions of the best views 
of Marblehead, Clifton, Phillips Beach, Beach Bluff, 
Gloucester, Rockport, Manchester, Magnolia, Bev- 
erly, Salem, Salisbury, Rye, Hampton Beach, Kit- 
tery, York Beach, Portsmouth and Portland, will 
be mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 
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RANGES & HEATERS 
Standard of Quality 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
BOSTON 








RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & 
POTOMAC RAILROAD 


WASHINGTON SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


The Richmond-Washington Line. 
The Link Connecting the 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R., 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 

Chesapeake & Ohio R’y, 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Seaboard Air Line R’y, 

and Southern Railway, 
Between All Points ria Richmond, Va. 


Fast Mail, Passenger, Express and Freight Route 
BETWEEN 
Fredericksburg, Alexandria, Washington, 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
East, South and West. 
W. P. TAYLOR, 
Traffic Manager. 


Richmond, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, and All Points North, 


W. D. DUKE, Cc. W. CULP, 
Gen’! Mgr. Ass’t Gen’l Mgr. 


WHITE STAR LINE stevces 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azonres, 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa. 
Romanic, June 18, July 30, Sept. 17. 
Canopic, July 2, Aug. 27, Oct. 8. 

Ist Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 

UEENSTOWN > 

BOSTON |} PIVERPUOL {SERVICE 
Cymric, June 16, Pome 14, Aug. 18. 
Cretic, June 30, July 28, Aug. 25. 
Republic, July 7, jo 11, Sept. 8. 
For plans and further information, a) ply at 

Company 8 Office, 84 State St., Boston 


- FOR RENT FOR THE SEASON 
THREE COTTAGES AT 


SILVER BAY on LAKE GEORGE 


Well built and company furnished for housekeeping. 
Re at iow. SILAS H. PAINE, The Ansonia, West 73d St., 
New 














THE NORTHFIELD 


Summer Season — June to October 
Apartments Open all the Year 


For Iiustrated Booklet write A. G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass. 


t the Seat of Great Religious Conferences 


bundant Facility for Golf, Tennis, etc. 
ll the Essentials for Comfort 
part from the oppressive heat of the city 





CUNARD LINE 


Fast, Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers. 
14,280 tons, 600 ft. long. 
Unsurpassed Accommodation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


Ivernia, July 5, Aug. 2, Aug. 30, Sept. 27, Oct. 29. 
Saxonia, June 21, July 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, Oct. 11. 
For rates, plans, further information apply Cunard 
building, 126 State Street, Boston. 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., 
CHAS. P. SUMNER, Agent. 


LTD., 



































— 
Electric-Lighted Train 


throughsolid without change between 
Chicago, Superior and Duluth, with 
all modern devices for the safety 
and comfort of patrons. Buffet 
smoking and library car, Booklovers 
Library, Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars, free reclining chair 
cars and day coaches and excellent 
a la carte dining car service. 

Electric lighted throughout, with 
individual reading lamps in every 
berth. 

Leaves Chicago 10.00 p. m. daily. 
Pullman sleeping cars and free 
reclining chair cars to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis also on this train. 


The Best of Everything. 
W. 8. KNISKERN, 
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In Southern Middlesex 


The real values of apostolic succession were ex- 
pressed in the installation of Rev. George A. An- 
drews as pastor of the church in Holliston, Mass., 
May 25. The moderator, Dr. G. M. Adams, the 
scribe, Rev. Nicholas Yan der Pyl, and the assist- 
ant scribe, Rey. E. N. Hardy, had served with dis- 
tinction as pastors of the same church. The prayer 
of installation was offered by Dr. R. K. Harlow, 
acting pastor at Holliston before Mr. Andrews 
came. A son of Holliston, Dr. F. A. Warfield, was 
preacher, and the charge to the new pastor was 
given by Rev. Webster Woodbury, who during his 
long pastorate in Milford was closely associated 
with Holliston. The occasion was a happy one 
for church and community, a family gathering 
which brought back to the old home many former 
residents. 

An interesting feature of the life of this church 
is the prayer meeting. Half the attendants at a 
recent meeting were men, representing the sub- 
stantial business life of the town. No novelties in 
method give the prayer meetings this power, but 
the earnest co-operation of all to make them free, 
informal and practical, helpful to Christian living. 

A notable exhibit of pastoral work—though not 
designed to be such—was given by Rev. L. B. 
Goodrich of Union Chureh, Marlboro, before the 
Home Workers of his church and invited guests 
May 18. Among the guests were the mayor, the 
superintendent of schools and school board, with 
others interested in educational matters. The ex 
hibit was the work of the boys’ classes in sloyd 
which Mr. Goodrich has conducted—his contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the boy problem. From 
the simpler models made by boys of the grammar 
schools the work advanced to the tables, chairs 
and other products of high school boys. For three 
years Mr. Goodrich has carried on this work, the 
parsonage barn serving as the shop. In the work 
he has won the confidence and devotion of the boys 
and the gratitude of their parents. J. J. W. 





Connecticut Italians in Confer- 


ence 


The first Italian Congregational conference ever 
held convened at New Haven May 27. Reports 
were given from the six stations in Connecticut 
and carefully prepared papers, showing an intelli- 
gent grasp of the situation, were read on The Ques- 
tion of Giving, by Rev. Pasquale R. De Carlo of 
Hartford; on How Shall We Reach Italians? by | 
Rev. Guiseppe Merlino of Windsor Locks; Our 
Attitude toward the Roman Catholics, by Rev. | 
Canio Cerreta of Bridgeport; Italian Women, by | 
Mrs. Concetta Pezzano, a church worker in Bridge- | 
port. Animated discussion filled the time. 

In the evening a large company of Italians and 
friends gathered in Welcome Hall, a hive of Chris- | 
tian industry couneeted with the Chureh of the Re- 
deemer; and after music by an Italian band, devo- 
tional exercises conducted by Pasquale Codella of | 
Waterbury and Vincenzo Esperti of New Haven, 
listened to an address of welcome by Dr. Phillips | 
and to addresses by Mr. Merlino, Mrs. Pezzano, 
Mr. Aristide Giampietro of Stamford and Secre- | 
tary Ives. 

The Italians were anxious that future confer | 
ences should be held, and certainly the impression | 
made was hopeful—yet solicitous in view of the | 
more than 50,000 Italians in the st.te and the | 
large annual immigration. J. 3. 1 








A Congregational Lectureship 


Under the broad leadership of Dr. Nehemiah | 
Boynton, First Chureh of Detroit founded several | 
years ago a Congregational lectureship, the pur- 
pose of which is tosecure a competent Bible teacher 
to deliver each year a series of addresses on some 
phase of the Christian life. President King of Ober- 
lin College was lecturer this year, delivering five ad- 
dresses on successive evenings. All the Congrega- 
tional churches of Detroit were represented, and the 
attendance was good throughout. The general sub- 
ject was: The Teachings of Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The sermon was interpreted as 
setting forth the principles of the kingdom of God 
in contrast with the spirit of the time. Sub-topics 
were: The Spiritual Discoveries of Jesus; The Es- 
sential Qualities for Character, Influence and Hap- 
piness; Christ’s Great Motives to Living; Thy Fa- 





ther, Thy Brother, Fulfillment, Unity. An oppor- 
tunity for familiar questioning after each lecture 
drew out many queries, to which the lecturer re- 
turned frank and lucid answers. 

With no attempt to stir the emotions, President 
King captivates his audience by his simple, frank, 
sincere manner, and his power of clear statement. 
Evincing a wide acquaintance with the literature of 
his subject, his language is nevertheless untech- 
nical and popular. Literature and life furnish him 
abundant illustrations. Two fundamental truths 
receive repeated emphasis; the supreme revela- 
tion of God was made in the earthly life of Jesus 
Christ; the Christian life is the normal and rational 
life for man. One feels in listening to him that 
“the great Christian facts, truths and motives are 
real, rational and vital;” that the sublime spiritual 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount may be un- 
derstood by translating it into life. In order to 
possess this abundant life two conditions are essen- 
tial:.the open mind and right personal relations. 
These addresses have been a stimulus to reverent 
study of the Scriptures, and illustrate the truth that 
competent Bible instruction will be an essential 
element in the new evangelism. J. W. 8. 





One of the Texan Baptist religious journal- 
ists who recently took to firearms as a mode 
of settling differences of opinion has resigned 
his post. He knew the inevitable when he 
saw it. Some men do not. 
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Bicycles 


The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 





Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send % 
stamp for any one of them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DRPARTMENT { WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 

“Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland” | “‘Rambler’”” ‘‘Monarch’’ 

“Tribune” ‘*Crawford’’ | “Crescent” ‘‘Imperial”’ $ 


You See Them Everywhere | 


o<! 




















first of all. 


sold at 


ABOUT 


HAIR MATTRESSES 


We wish to quote the price of the very best quality 


Super extra LONG GRAY or BLACK DRAW- 
INGS, a mattress weighing 40 lbs. will cost you 


$34.00 


Excellent Mattresses, made of Gray Drawings, are 


$24.00 »« $28.00 


Then we have Mattresses made of clean gray 
South American Hair, weighing 40 lbs., at 


$18.00 =< $22.00 


We also have at more moderate prices 


Good Black Hair Mattresses 


weighing 40 lbs., at 


—- $12.00 «= $15.00 


Most everybody has the cheaper bedding, and we also 
provide it just as good as anybody has and at as favorable 
a price, but the kinds advertised today are 

Just as Represented 

Others may offer you what is called “just as good ” at 
lower prices, but right here we wish to impress on you to 
beware of ‘‘just as good”’ unless it is backed up by 
known experience and reputation. 








Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Piace, Boston 
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ARPETS vrics 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WVASHMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


658 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


For a second time within a year, The Pilot, 
the organ of Liberal Anglicanism, has had to 
suspend publication. This does not speak 
well for the Established Church. The jour- 
nals which flourish are those which are se- 
verely partisan and hostile to Nonconformity. 


The Examiner (London), commenting on the 
recent Y. P. S. C. E. convention in London, 
when 30,000 delegates were present, praises 
the movement for its practical type of Chris- 
tianity, and ventures to affirm that there is 
less of the flaccid emotionalism about the 
movement than formerly. 


A tablet in memory of Isaac Allerton, a pas- 
senger on the Mayflower in 1620, assistant 
governor of Plymouth Colony, father of New 
England commerce, and for twenty years a 
leading merchant of New Amsterdam was un- 
veiled on the site of his warehouse and resi- 
dience, New York city, last week, by the So- 
ciety of the Mayflower Descendants. 


So many recent Protestant visitors to Pope 
Pius X. have refused to conform to the rule 
ordering obeisance before the head of the 
Roman Church that a decree has gone forth 
that those prelates responsible for seeking 
audiences for Protestant visitors must guar- 
antee that they will kneel. Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell presumably was one of the recusant. 


Rey. Dr. M. D. Buell, who has been acting 
dean of the Theological School of Boston 
University for nineteen years, has resigned 
that position, and Prof. C. W. Rishell of the 
same school is elected as his successor. Ex- 
President Warren holds the title to the office, 
but Professor Rishell will do the work. Dr. 
Buell still retains his position as professor. 


One beneficent outcome of the recent gather- 
ing of Sunday school workers from the United 
States and England in Jerusalem, representing 
most of the divisions of the Protestant branch 
of the church has been its testimony to Mos- 
lems, Jews and Greeks that there is essential 
unity among Protestants; and that the old 
stock argument against Protestantism based 
on its divisions, is losing force. 

That the social settlement idea is one that 
involves expenditure of money as well as 





SISTER'S TRICK 
But All Came Out Right. 


How a sister played a trick that brought 
rosy health to a coffee fiend is an interesting 
tale: 

“I was a coffee fiend—a trembling, nervous 
physical wreck yet clinging to the poison that 
stole away my strength because for a fleeting 
moment it stimulated my weakened powers. I 
mocked at Postum and would have none of it. 

**One day my sister, Mrs. U. S. Showalter, 
substituted a cup of crisp, hot Postum for my 
morning cup of coffee but did not tell me what 
it was. I noticed the richness of it and re- 
marked that the coffee tasted fine but my 
sister did not tell me I was drinking Postum 
for fear I might not take any more. 

“She kept the secret and kept giving me 
Postum instead of coffee until I grew stronger, 
more tireless, got a better color in my sallow 
cheeks and a clearness to my eyes, then she 
told me of the health-giving, nerve-strength- 
ening life-saver she had given me in place of 
my morning coffee. From that time I became 
a disciple of Postum and no words can do 
justice to the good this cereal drink can do. 
I will not try to tell it for only after having 
used it can one be convinced of its merits.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Ten days’ trial shows Postum’s power to 
rebuild what coffee has destroyed. There’s a 
reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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thought to make it a success is inferable from 
the statement that the University Settlement 
in New York city last year had an income of 
$75,572, of which $6,927 came from its 
Women’s Auxiliary, $6,781 in rentals, $2,000 
from club fees, and the remainder from spe- 
cial donations and income from invested 
funds. The salary list called for $19,512. We 
doubt if there are a dozen churches in thé 
land which expend in the prosecution of their 
work anything like this sum. 


The Dnyanodaya, a periodical in India, 
calls attention to the increase of hypocrisy 
among the Hindus. There is frank admission 
by them that if only there be outward observ- 
ance of forms there need be no inner life of 
the spirit. The educated Hindus returning 
from English or German universities are ex- 
horted to return to their faith and put on 
caste once more, not because they believe in 
it, but because—to quote a letter written by a 
Hindu in a recent controversy—“ in its present 
state of transition, Hindu society demands 
mere outward and conventional compliance 
with custom, and does not insist on the inner 
spirit of obedience to its law.’”’ 


By sounding the ecclesiastical tom-toms and 
rallying curates and priests from far and near 
the High Church party of the Anglican Church 
has enabled the Convocation of Oxford Uni- 
versity by a vote of 676 to 278 to defeat the 
scheme petitioned for by fifty resident teach- 
ers and others in priests’ orders permitting 
lay-examiners in theology in the Oxford 
School of Theology. ‘“‘ Passion and preju- 
dice pervaded the opposition,” says the Chris- 
tian World, ‘‘and in some sense the scene 
was appalling. ... Cultured visitors from 
America looked on with the utmost aston- 
ishment and wondered whether they had 
really drifted back to medieval] Oxford.”’ 


The twelfth summer conference for Eastern 
women students under the auspices of the 
American Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations will be held at Silver 
Bay June 24—July 4. Inspiration will be 
furnished by such speakers as Dr. Johnston 
Ross, Dr. Arthur Lloyd, Robert E. Speer and 
John R. Mott. The Bible classes will be con- 
ducted by Dr. W. W. White, Dr. Timothy Stone 
and Dr. Johnston. Mr. Hicks of the Ameri- 
can Board will have charge of the daily mis- 
sionary session; and church and philanthropic 
work will be considered in another session. 
Helpful suggestions for every line of college 
and civie Christian work will be given, which 
added to the spirit of college fellowship and 
to the beauty of Lake George will fill the ten 
days with good things. 





Delegates to National Council | 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Fifth List) 


Beebe, Rev. J. B., New Rockford, N. D. 
Bond, Rev. James, Nashville, Tenn. 
Boynton, Rev. George M., Buston, Mass 
Brooks, Frank H., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Camp, Deacon D. N., New Britain, Ct. 
Condit, Rev. Henry, Burlington, Ct 
Connolly, Rev. Charles P., Hiawatha, Kan. 
Cowan, Rev. J. W., Crete, Neb. 

Cummings, Rev. George H., Danville, Vt. 
Evans, Rev. 8. E., Terryville, Ct. 

Flagg, Rev. Rufus C., Berlin, N. H. 

Hall, Rev. George E., Dover, N. H. 
Herring, Rev. Hubert C., Omaha, Neb. 
Hunt, Rev. T. C., Hastings, Neb. 

Loomis, Deacon George L., Fremont, Neb. 
Merrill, Pres. J. G., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mitchell, Rev. J. Lee, Attleboro, Mass. 
Munro, Rev. George A., Columbus, Neb. 
Peck, Rev. Charles H., North Bennington, Vt. 
Phillips, Rev. Charles H., Jamestown, N. D. 
Plummer, Deacon Henry M., Rochester, N. H. 
Porter, Rev. Elbert S., Stockbridge, Mass. 
Ruring, Rev. V. H., Cooperstown, N. D. 
Smith, Charles C., Exeter, Neb. 

Stowell, Deacon C. B., Hudson, Mich. 
Stutson, Rey. H. Howard, Biwabik, Minn. 
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Steel Alley Church and School Bells. ("Send fos 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL Co., Millsboro, O. 
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The SIMPLEST DISCOVERY of the TWENTIETH CENTURY! 
A BOON TO HUMANITY! 
Circulation as Necessary as Ventilation ! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


By friction, which accelerates circulation, affords 
instantaneous relief to all suffering from Backache, 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 19-25. What Paul Teaches Me 
about Rising above Discouragement. 2 Cor. 4: 
7-18. 

What a sudden and splendid transition in 
thought is marked by the two words four times 
repeated, ‘“‘ yet not’’! Paul would not fool 
himself or others with regard to the reality of 
his sufferings and discouragements. If his 
head ached or his eyes pained him or his heart 
was sore over the defection of converts, he ad- 
mitted the facts in the case. But he did not 
stop with a frank recognition of the situation. 
His thought leaped to the other side of the 
ledger to what he might balance over against 
scourgings and stonings, loneliness and per- 
plexity. Again and again have we seen illus- 
trations of this indomitable courage, particu- 
larly in men of the Anglo-Saxon lineage. It is 
this spirit which led citizens of Chicago and 
Baltimore, while the ashes of their stores and 
residences were still smoking, to plan to re- 
build on a larger scale. it is this spirit that 
marked Governor Taft’s administration in 
the Philippines. It is this spirit that led 
Judson to declare in the midst of his early 
discouragements in India that the outlook 
was as bright as the promises of God, and drew 
from Bishop Hannington, fighting against tre- 
mendous odds in the heart of Africa, these 
words, ‘‘I refuse to be discouraged, I will 
only praise.” 





And yet not every one who battles with his 
despairs has learned Paul’s inmost secret. 
We can imagine many a hero in war or in the 
halls of Congress, or in everyday life, pressed 
yet not straitened, pursued yet not forsaken, 
smitten yet not destroyed. But how about 
the clause which follows, ‘‘always bearing 
about in the body the dying of Jesus that the 
life also of Jesus may be manifested in our 








TURN OVER TIME 
When Nature Hints About the Food. 





When there’s no relish to any food and all 
that one eats doesn’t seem to do any good then 
is the time to make a turn over in the diet, 
for that’s Nature’s way of dropping a hint 
that the food isn’t the kind required. 

“*For a number of years I followed railroad 
work, much of it being office work of a trying 
nature. Meal times were our busiest and eat- 
ing too much and too quickly of food such as 
is commonly served in hotels and restaurants, 
these together with the sedentary habits were 
not long in giving me dyspepsia and stomach 
trouble which reduced my weight from 205 to 
160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food and 
none of it seemed to do me any good. It 
seemed the more I ate the poorer I got and 
was always hungry before another meal, no 
matter how much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape- 
Nuts and was surprised how a small saucer of 
it would carry me along, strong and with sat- 
isfied appetite, until the next meal, with no 
sensations of hunger, weakness or distress as 
before. 

**T have been following this diet now for 
several months and my improvement has been 
so great all the others in my family have taken 
up the use of Grape-Nuts with complete satis- 
faction and much improvément in health and 
brain power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat hur- 
riedly, have lots of worry, thus hindering 
digestion, and therefore need a food that is 
predigested and concentrated in nourish- 
ment.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 





book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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body”? Can we go with Paul that far? Here 
is a new, strange element, an entirely different 
way of looking at pain and loss. Does it 
not mean that the life which Paul was so in- 
tent on living called for a measure of suffering, 
involved frequent recurrence of disappoint- 
ments? To manifest in his body the life of 
Jesus required the keeping in view constantly 
of the dying of Jesus; and the death of Jesus 
was to him not simply an historical event, but 
Paul knew also what it was to die daily to fill 
up that which remained of the suffering of 
Christ. 





When our next season of discouragement 
comes, let us try to relate it to Christ’s sacri- 
fice and to look upon it as necessary for our 
best development and largest service in the 
world. If we really want to live the Christ 
life we ought to be willing to undergo the dis- 
cipline, the purifying, the chastening by means 
of which pride and self-will and unsanctified 
ambitions are eliminated. 


If. we were never discouraged we should 
never know what is that renewal of the inner 
man to which Paul refers later in this chapter. 


It is well sometimes to feel at the end of one’s | 


own abilities in order to be driven back to the 
exhaustless riches of our Heavenly Father. 
Let us be thankful for every mood of discour- 
agement which reveals our own limitations 
and in so doing opens to us the treasure house 
of our God. The Christian, if he be a true 
Christian, has within him an exhaustless foun- 
tain of hope and courage. He may ferget the 
fact when he is employing only the methods 
and the resources which worldly men know, 
but when these fail him and, if he be wise, be- 
fore they fail him, he will betake himself to 
that fountain. ‘* Never despair,’’ said Phillips 
Brooks, ‘“‘in a world over which God rules.’’ 
Or, to quote the homely words of an old song 
we sang in Sunday school years ago, ‘“‘O do 
not be discouraged, for Jesus is your friend.” 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 3 


Mrs. Frank Perrin, presiding, found suggest- 
ive thoughts in connection with memorials. 
The calendar names were those of Harpoot 
missionaries, and a familiar running sketch 
of them and their work was given by Miss 
Alice S. Browne, herself a missionary daugh- 
ter, born in Harpoot, who thinks and speaks 
of the missionaries as uncles, aunts and cous- 
ins. Four of these Harpoot workers are now 
in this country: Miss Bush, Miss Daniels, Miss 
Platt and Mrs..Browne, who supplemented 
her daughter’s account by farther interesting 
details. It seems to be an ideal group of 
young women at present at work in the girls’ 
department of Euphrates College— Misses Bar- 
num, Huntington and Wilson—too small a 
force, to be sure, for the work to be done. 
Miss Bush has been emphatically a touring 
missionary, and, now that she is away, Miss 
Huntington has added something of this ex- 
perience to her teaching. Miss Seymour, in 
company with President Riggs of the college, 
is now on her way home. 

Miss Wilson and Miss Glive were present, 
soon to start on the long voyage on the Morn- 
ing Star. Miss Wilson gave an interesting ac- 
count of a day, an ordinary day in the Kusaie 
girls’ school, and without attempting to do so 
enlisted much sympathy as she showed that 
the vacations which the teachers there have 
are really no vacations. Their excursions by 
boat are no yacht pleasure trips, caring fora 
company of girls going to visit their own is- 
lands, with no intervals of absolute rest, yet 
who shall say that these trips do not bring 
genuine pleasure in connection with such re- 
warding service? 

After next Friday, June 10, these meetings 
will be suspended till the autumn. 
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You Can Save 25% 
By Ordering Now. 


EVERY GARMENT MADE TO ORDER. 
Write at once for Samples and Catalogue (free). 


R a short time only we 
on? will make any garment il- 
lustrated in our Catalogue 


from any of our teed ma- 
terials, at eno-toumrt reduc- 


tion from Catalogue prices. 
We wish to close out all our Sum- 
mer materials in order to make 
room for our Fall stock, which 
will begin to arrive in a few 











weeks. 
$10.00 Suits now $7.50 
20.00 * “ 15.00 
30.00 * i 22.50 
40.00 “ 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 = 6.00 
12.00 “ “ 9.00 
20.00 ~ 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, 
Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We Prepay Express Charges to Any 
Part of the United States. 


By a method exclusively 
our own we make garments 
to order from measurements 
sent us by mail, and guar- 
antee to fit you. 


If you are not satisfied you may return the garment 
promptly and we will refund your money. 


300 materials and 120 styles from which to select. 


You make a careful and satisfactory selection in your 
own home, at your leisure and with the assistance of 
your friends. e save 7 time, money and 
annoyance. Do you have to shop for materials and 
trimmings, and search for a dressmaker? Our exclu- 
sive system relieves you of all such troublesome <etails. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


We have a handsome line of Etamines, Voiles, Mo- 
hairs, Brilliantines, light-weight Broadcloths and other 
fabrics suitable for Summer wear, as well as firmer 
materials for traveling costumes and walking suits. 
We also have a fine line of Zibelines, Cheviots and 
mannish mixtures suitable for early Fall wear. 





A lady who sonaty puedes a garment from us writes : 

“ The suit ordered from 7 is be game tg’ J in ovens 
way. The jacket fits as if molded to the figure, anc 
the material and work are a)l that could be desired. 
It is such a relief to escape the tiresome fittings at 
. ya I expect to send you other orders 
n future.” 











Write today for samples of materials and Cat- 
alogue No. 52—sent FREE by return mail to any 
part of the United States. Kindly mention the colors 
you desire, as this will enable us to send samples of 
exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 


5 YEAR ranmtoans.6% Net 


Interest and principal remitted in 
New York Exchange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
$10 to $20 per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
gation, never a crop failure. Eastern and estern 
eferences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson Bros. Bank idaho Falis, idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 


Extraordinary. 


Never, in twenty-eight years, have we lent our name 
toany speculative or doubtful enterprise. We have 
had a deaf ear for all sorts of allurementa from oil 

i tan ident has placed in our control 
the most valuable oil property in Kansas. This has the 
Seal of our approval because we know that it is genuine. 


ONLY ONE SUCH OPPORTUNITY COMES IN A LIFETIME. 
If you waut to know about it write us to-day. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


The Georgia Loan and Trust Co. 
of Macon, Georgia, 


Incorporated in 1883, Makes a specialty of handling 
defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences Commercial agencies and banks. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
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Like A Sweet Memory 


from the luxurious courts of old, come Nabisco Sugar 





Wafers—the most exquisite confection that ever graced 2 
My Lady’s table or crowned the banquet of a King. 

A medley of flavors in Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, 
Vanilla and Mint. Harmonizing perfectly with Viand 
and Vintage, Punch, Sherbet and Fruit. 


NABISCO wars 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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